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Editorial. 

RUDE and harmful ideas in religion gain a sway 
that does not cease with their rejection. Their 
most deplorable tyranny is seen in the minds of 
those who, having learned their absurdity, still 
continue to identify religion with them and throw 

their faith after them. Mark Twain’s biography gives 
clear example of this. His keen discernment, his hatred 
of injustice, and enjoyment in exposing inconsistency, 
would have led him to a stronger hold on religion had 
he not been dominated by the very ideas he dealt with. 
His liberalism was explosive rather than progressive. It 
remained in the same range with that against which it 
fought instead of advancing to its own positive heights. 
The evils of the world were considered with reference 
to the very mechanical idea of God bred into his early 
thinking. Had he tried to account for the good he knew 
and valued in human nature with the same zeal with 
which he asserted that pain and evil could not be ac- 
counted for, denunciation would have been matched by 
affirmation. River-men say that he was never a first- 
class pilot. ‘The too-much space his biographer has given 
to his religious opinions shows that such pilotage as his 
is not safe in faith. The noble qualities of his character 
and the soul which brought him so many high friendships 
make better material for judgment as to his religion than 
his thinking. 
Fd 

THE dread of ventilation must be a mental character- 
istic, not a merely physical avoidance. The specialist 
who tells people that too much air is just about enough, 
the wise physician who prescribes open windows and the 
open air, are listened to, and sometimes their directions 
are paid for at a high rate, and yet those who most need 
them are the ones who most disregard them. The stuffy 
rooms and windows doubly fortified against any friendly 
intrusion of vigor are found as often among the intelli- 
gent and well-to-do as among the crowded and ignorant. 
Winter is prolific of colds not because it is cold, but be- 
cause it closes rooms and cars so that people must of 
necessity breathe more bad air and less good air than at 
any other time. So long as we are where it is warm we 
are not careful whether it is also wholesome, and so we 
give every encouragement to the settlement of unclean 
germs and admit them to the closest intimacy. That 
the root of this tendency is a disposition and not mere 
carelessness is indicated by the same tendency in matters 
of belief. The open air in opinion is what people are 
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timid about. They are afraid that, if they allow them- 
selves to think, they may be uncomfortable. They 
wheeze and smother spiritually, and wonder why their 
faith gets disturbed. If they oftener got out into the free 
atmosphere of thought, they would find drafts not at all 
dangerous, and even get to like them. The sleeping 
porch, at least a device whereby one may have his head 
out of doors even if his body remains under cover, is the 
symbol of a better religion. The liberal man is he who 
devises liberal things, and learns to trust them. Once 
a man has got used to breathing out of doors, mentally 
and spiritually, the close rooms he once sought will be 
intolerable. ‘Though they were consecrated and cher- 
ished, if they were poorly ventilated he will not abide in 
them. 


Some forms of failure in truth-telling are mechanical 
in character. There is no intentional misrepresentation, 
no conscious dishonesty. Things do not fit together be- 
cause they have been carelessly shaped. Strict accuracy 
in angles has not been attended to, and one irregularity 
sets the whole structure askew. Manual training has 
high moral value as well as mental and manual benefit. 
There is no such thing as near-right. Things have to be 
just right or they are all wrong. So while people may be 
not truthful and yet honest, the effect in both instances 
is the same. A misplaced switch causes the same loss of 
life, whether due to carelessness or crime. An inaccuracy 
may do quite as much harm as a lie. Therefore, Dr. 
Johnson’s famous recipe for the case of the boy who said 
he was looking out of one window when he was really 
looking out of another is not wholly out of date. Pain 
ought to follow, and in some way does follow, the habit 
of saying what we like because we like it, and of making 
statements by embroidery rather than by plain conformity. 


od 


‘THERE ought to be a word to designate the sort of man 
who is something better than the muck-raker and some- 
thing less than the reformer. He is sincere and no sen- 
sation monger. He has no personal end to serve in push- 
ing into matters of larger good. He has no morbid liking 
for pathological conditions, and does not intend to ex- 
aggerate the evils he seeks to correct. His energy is 
pure and splendid. But he does not scrutinize things 
to the last analysis, and his energy and purpose hurry 
him ahead of effectiveness, sometimes into ultimate harm- 
doing. ‘The result is that bad conditions are traced to 
wrong sources and blame placed undeservedly, conditions 
not so bad as they look are made to look worse than they 
are, and the credit of the reformer is hurt, and the progress 
of betterment hindered, and our peripheral nerves are left 
dulled to the next impression. A record of the thoroughly 
bad effects of well-meaning criticisms would constitute 
a novelty in statistics. The systematic training of ob- 
servers in social science will bring into the field expert 
investigators to whom earnest persons will refer untoward 
indications, and for whose judgment agitation will wait. 


ad 


REASON and regularity sometimes become idols. They 
are such to people who, in their name, count it bad form 
to get too much interested in anything. They are the 
descendants of those who treated enthusiasm as a form of 
insanity. They never forget themselves and never for- 
give any one who does forget himself. To them the 
pattern life has no tides, no exultations, no exuberances, 
no excesses, and no emotions. A touch of feeling afflicts 
them like an immodesty. An admirable evenness is what 
they admire. The only heights they seem to be aware of 
are theirs. If there are other heights, they must be merely 
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higher planes. This idolatry, like every other, is simply 
the projection of egotism. It is reserve obsessed. To 
be taken out of themselves, and carried anywhere in spite 
of themselves, is a kind of abduction. A religion with 
any spirit in it is, from this point of view, a most uncom- 
fortable manifestation. Any reaction appears an indi- 
cation of looseness rather than of life. That a man’s re- 
ligion should make him happy, and that to talk about it 
should quicken the pulse, seems a kind of intellectual 
scandal. That God is a rational being occupied in pre- 
serving good order, but never offending dignity by doing 
anything wonderful or betraying anything like life, is 
the main reason of these people for believing in him and 
thinking they worship him. And that heaven will be 
socialism on a grand scale, or a philosophic calm, is the 
only idea about it that leads them to condescend to ap- 
prove of it. A most fortunate sign of the times is the 
advent of philosophies which use reason for the recogni- 
tion of creative life, and make freedom lord of law. 


Living Life over Again. 


A noted judge is responsible for the question, passed 
about a circle of literary people. “Would you live 
your life over again, exactly as it has been, with all its 
blunders and sins and pains, if you had a chance?” ‘The 
response is said to have been very nearly unanimously 
negative. A few, on the contrary, took the affirmative 
stand; and one of them wrote, ‘‘This life has been good 
enough for me, and, when I count up its joys and com- 
forts, together with its sharp lessons, I am not unwilling 
to say that I would try it over again gladly.” 

This, however, is not the real problem, nor is this the 
real question as it is stated to us, and every one of us, 
by life itself. Nature does not inquire whether we would 
be willing to follow the same track that we have once 
taken from birth, through our years, but in all ways 
interrogates us as to the advantage of this life in its pre- 
paratory qualifications. Taking the world as it is given 
to you, are you using it wisely and in a way preparatory 
to something else? Can you go ahead, or is it, so far 
as you are individually concerned, time to stop? “Two 
lives stand before us very much as one week follows 
another or as two years succeed each other. In no case 
are they repetitions, generally they are startlingly un- 
like; but in all cases one day is a natural sequence of 
its predecessor, and one year grows directly out of those 
that antecede. : 

Do you feel confident that you are worth the while; 
that you are establishing principles of conduct that 
underlie a continuous growth of manhood; that you have 
a steadiness of purpose for righteousness; and that you 
have self-control that will make it possible for you to try 
a series of evolutionary progress? That seems to be 
about the blunt of it: will God be warranted in letting 
you fit into another schedule of existence? Nothing 
could be more absurd than voluntarily to start out on a 
second life, when by your own conviction and by your 
own record you have made a failure of the first life; 
in other words, when the first life is giving you nothing 
to start on. You are not interrogated as to the sins and 
the blots of this first life, or as to its pains and its shames; 
but are you coming out of it a master? Have you con- 
quered, so much as to show that you can handle the 
problems that will rise before you? 

Understand distinctly that this matter of living is not 
a mere game to be played at, and that ends in itself: it 
is something that involves the future,—a problem care- 
fully being worked out, but not ending in itself. Are 
you on the road of eternal life? Progressive evolution 
is the thought and the will of Almighty Wisdom. Are 
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_ we fitting into it? The present, said Buddha, is a seed 
bed of to-morrow, and so it always will be; and, when 
we wake in eternity, it will be as the resultants of that 
life which we are now living. It is really all one life, 
and we are to begin there where we leave off here. 
said, “I came that ye might have more life’; that is, more 
of the spirit and capacity of living. Paul said that he 
was not sure he had attained unto this power of eternal 
living. 

Calvinism is all wrong, but nowhere more so than at 
the point of connecting the two lives. It makes eternal 
life a gift, and the nature of it to depend not upon how we 
live here, but on a superimposed gift of God. There is 
no such thing possible as making us over again at the 
hour of death; that is, transmuting our badness into good- 
ness, and our deathliness into eternal life, by attributing 
to us the work of another and the life of another. We 
are not to be made happy by the will of God, but by our 
own purposing. If we enter the next life facing upward 
and onward, we are candidates for continued existence. 

This life has a superb meaning when it is taken as a 
stage of eternal sowings and reapings. Our learned 
judge mistakes the question altogether when he brings 
in the alien problem, whether we would like to traverse 
the present over and over again, repeating our childhood 
and our adult years with no farther purpose than simply 
to repeat. . Nature says nothing of this kind to us. We 
are not asked to repeat our experiments, our blunders, 
and our crimes, or pronounce life a failure: the problem 
is whether, out of these crimes and blunders, we are com- 
ing off with that strength of character which will enable 
us to look upward and say to Eternal Life, Abba! Father! 


The Forward Movement. 


Changes are now so rapid and movements so constantly 
evolved on new lines to improve social conditions and set 
the music of helpfulness to a fresh key, it is difficult to 
keep up with the march of ideas and the efforts made to 
embody them in practice. The growing sense of re- 
sponsibility among women-of wealth and position is 
largely answerable for some of the most original and 
effective methods introduced in the new system of reform. 
When all classes are included in the work, rich and poor, 
old and young, the great forward movement towards 
the world’s betterment will acquire immense impetus. 

And the most important sign is that people who for- 
merly lived in absolute ignorance of those below, as well 
as above them, are now possessed with the ardent desire 
to know the facts of human existence that formerly 
did not interest them or filled them with disgust and 
loathing. There is no fact of human nature so shameful 
or degrading that we must not face it to probe its causes 
and diagnose its cure if society is to be saved. The suf- 
frage crusade has awakened some who heretofore had 
felt no sting of reproach for an idle and pleasure-pursuing 
life. Its side issues and incidental results in waking up 
the world must be acknowledged, however individuals 
may stand on the main question. As a quickener of 
intelligence and interest it is doing its work in the great 
forward movement. 

Certain old saws and oft-quoted texts and dictums 
have done their part in retarding human progress on some 
very important lines. One of these is the received opin- 
ion that certain subjects are too loathsome to be discussed, 
must consequently be ignored, covered up, and forgotten 
as quickly as possible. If the physician were to act on 
‘this principle, the world would soon be infected with a 
vast array of hopeless diseases. The first step toward 
cure is to find out the cause and then apply the remedy. 
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So it has been decreed that prudery and squeamishness 
shall not stand in the way of getting to the root of evils 
that we have been told repeatedly are as old as the world, 
and cannot be overcome. The forward movement de- 
clares there is nothing irremediable until it has been 
proved to be so, and the long belief in its incurableness 
has been a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence in 
the way of betterment. 

The desire to help has ceased to be a fad: it has become 
a passion. But the whole conception of helpfulness 
has undergone radical changes. The old sentimentality 
is fast disappearing. It tickled the surface, but had 
nothing ultimate or permanent in its nature. The new 
movement exacts that searching inquiry be made as to 
wrongs, abuses, criminal practices, by which different 
classes of human beings are dwarfed, corrupted, or de- 
stroyed. The unprotected young girl in her ignorance 
and fatal innocence has become a profound object of 
observation and study. The class that has so long made 
her its prey is at last coming within the clutches of the 
law. The subject of her degradation, the steps by which 
she is led to sin, is no longer treated as something to be 
hushed up and covered from polite view. It is discussed 
in the public prints, and brought forward in pulpits 
and on platforms. There are women brave enough to 
take up the subject of their despised and abhorred sisters 
with unsparing hand. 

The declaration that this tremendous curse so lone 
accepted with placid acquiescence by the world could 
never be eradicated is of the same nature as the consoling 
text, “The poor ye have always with you.” If this be 
true, why seek to get at the causes of poverty? Why 
study the incompetent, the degenerate, the shiftless 
classes, those borne down by misfortune, those who are 
the scrap heap of humanity in the industrial world; 
those who have congenital handicaps, and show the 
blighting effects of heredity and evil birth and breeding? 
Now it is the earnest conviction of many that the poor 
we shall not always have with us, at least in anything 
like the enormous numbers that now burden the world. 

But it is not in the great interests only that forward 
steps are being taken. It is not enough to save large 
numbers from misery, destitution, and vice. The thought 
has come that life is not worth living without its joys, 
its ameliorations, and, above all, its sympathetic and up- 
lifting relations. A safe, dull level of security from starv- 
ation, with promise of shelter and a sufficient degree of 
warmth and raiment to cover the body, is not enough. 
The demands of beauty, of charm, of good fellowship 
and delight for ear and eye are insistent. To live without 
knowing the best things of life is not living. So constantly 
the effort to secure a sufficient quantity of these best 
things, these highest privileges for all classes, is extending, 
broadening, every day. It is shown that the people so 
long deprived of these refining pleasures are hungry for 
music and artin the best forms. Parks and play-grounds 
and recreation centres are everywhere coming into exis- 
tence for the pleasuring of the people. The people in 
quite a new way have become the centre of interest. 
But the movement is still in its infancy. That happi- 
ness is a birthright not alone for a few, but for all, is as 
yet but vaguely comprehended. Misery and starvation, 
wretchedness and destitution, we are all beginning to 
see are not essentials of human conditions, but largely 
the result of stupidity and dulness, and lack of efficiency 
and skill, applied to life. It is waste that makes want, 
and waste is the outcome of crass ignorance. 

The new thought of efficiency, of training in the best, 
most expeditious way of doing things, is already revo- 
lutionizing the trades, and is bound to produce a higher 
grade of intelligence in the worker, with larger profits 
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and more leisure. There is a great awakening as to the 
best ways of doing things, intelligence applied to effort, 
and the disuse of old, blundering, awkward methods. 
It is this quickening that acts upon the man as the man 
reacts upon the material. It aims incidentally at a new 
and better order of human beings. The facts that lie 
on the surface are only indicative of deeper underlying 
facts touching the great problem of the development 
of the soul. Every least indication of betterment is a 
straw which shows the way the current is setting. Who 
with the exception of a few dreamers cared for eugenics 
twenty years ago? Such theories were laughed at then 
as impracticable and visionary. What then seemed a 
wisp of vapor blown by the wind has turned to an issue 
based solidly on reason and common sense. 

So we see a new system of education gradually un- 
folding that aims to develop the child on free, natural 
lines. The old saw, ‘‘Just as the twig is bent the tree’s in- 
clined,” has had a pernicious influence toward the coer- 
cion and misshaping of child nature. But the new thought 
is bound in time to sweep away much of the old lumber 
that encumbers the schools and brings in methods more 
vital, elastic, and progressive. Let the tree grow straight 
as nature designed, and do not attempt to bend it ac- 
cording to the plan of some besotted theory-monger. 
Then the child will learn through the joy of learning and 
not through the tedium of hated coercion and restraint. 

The momentum of the forward movement is doubtless 
destined to be much greater in the future than in the 
past. The passion for doing real work of an inspiring 
kind has but just seized certain classes of men and women 
who heretofore have allowed things to jog along in the 
old, ineffective way. In the next twenty years we shall 
doubtless see many more Helen Gould’s, Mrs. Sage’s, 
and Jane Addams’s than we have in the past. For 
how to take hold and get to work effectively has at last 
been partly learned; and the joy of getting into the great 
movement and helping things along ever so little is an 
emotion the new woman, and we may say the new man, is 
destined to feel with ever-increasing force. 


Current Topics. 


THE last chapter in the great struggle between the 
United States government and the Union Pacific-Southern 
Pacific merger was written at the beginning of the week, 
when Attorney-General Wickersham gave the approval of 
the Department of Justice to the plan for the dissolution 
of the combination of railway interests which the Supreme 
Court of the United States found to be operating in viola- 
tion of the laws prohibiting trusts. The project for 
the re-distribution of the holdings will now be submitted 
to the scrutiny of the Federal District Court in which the 
dissolution proceedings were brought in the first instance. 
It is expected that that tribunal will accord its approval 
to the plan accepted by the Department of Justice, and 
that the vast project brought into being by the enter- 
prise of Edward H. Harriman in the closing years of a 
notable life of railroad building and financial organiza- 
tion will duly be numbered among those concentrations 
of power and resources which the Sherman law is designed 
to destroy and prevent. 

ad 


THE despatch of five American vessels of war to Central 
American waters at the end of last week stimulated a 
lively interest in the purposes of the State department 
among Latin-American diplomats. In announcing the 
arrangements for the display of naval force along the 
coast of Nicaragua and Honduras, the State department 
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gave the impression that these measures were being | 


adopted by way of precaution against possible disturb- 
ances that might menace the existing order in Central 
American states. That there are visible signs of coming 
upheavals or recrudescence of disorders in Central Amer- 
ica has been apparent for a long time past. Inquiries by 
Central American diplomats as to the immediate designs 
of the State Department elicited the implied warning that 
the United States, having committed itself to the task 
of discouraging internal convulsions in the storm-centres 
of the continent, was prepared to apply moral, and per- 
haps material, force on the side of the existing constitu- 
tional régimes. iy 


Wuat appeared, superficially at least, to be an imme- 
diate and tangible justification of the State Department’s 
precautions occurred unexpectedly in Mexico City last 
Sunday, when the greater part of the garrison mutinied, 
seized the arsenal and the powder works, released the 
imprisoned revolutionist, Col. Felix Diaz, a nephew of 
Porfirio Diaz, surrounded the Palacio Nacional, and with 
Diaz at their head demanded the surrender of President 
Madero. An incident of the street fighting in the first 
day of the disorders was the killing of Gen. Gernardo 
Reyes, former minister of war in the Diaz régime and 
generally designated as the ‘premier soldier of Mexico.” 
At the outset of the new disturbance in the very heart 
of the republic, it became apparent that Madero and his 
government would find it a difficult, if not impossible, 
task to regain possession of the city and to recall the 
army to its loyalty. The name of Diaz, associated with 
a long period of enforced tranquillity in Mexican public 
life, seemed to furnish the inspiration for a more formi- 
dable revolutionary movement than any which Madero 
has faced since he deposed Porfirio Diaz by force of arms. 
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ALTHOUGH both Madero and Diaz admitted their in- 
ability to protect life and property in the capital of the 
republic, the State Department reiterated, on Sunday 
night, its intention not to intervene in Mexican affairs 
unless such an intervention were made imperative by 
general menace to Americans. It was assumed that, 
even in the absence of expressed pledges, both Madero 
and Diaz would exert themselves to prevent, if possible, 
the occurrence of any cause for inactive interjection of 
the great Northern neighbor into the domestic affairs of 
the Mexicans. At the same time, both the actual presi- 
dent and the military leader who had set out to destroy 
his authority were warned that the United States would 
hold the Mexican people to strict account for any attacks 
upon American citizens. It was feared at the State 
Department that an invasion of Mexico by American 
troops would be the signal for a massacre of Americans 
in that country. 
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Tue kaiser, at a memorial meeting at Berlin Univer- 
sity last Sunday, sounded one of those characteristic 
notes which have made his personality one of the most 
distinctive of his day. In pleading for a revival of re- 
ligious sentiment in Germany, the kaiser repeated Bis- 
marck’s famous saying, ‘‘We Germans fear God and 
nothing else in the world.” Then, tracing Prussia’s 
helplessness before the wars for unification and her strength 
since those struggles, Wilhelm II. observed, “And this, 
too, was not man’s work, but God’s work.’ The dra- 
matic effect of his words in stimulating patriotism in terms 
of military ardor—a form of appeal in which the kaiser 
is peculiarly efficient 
the sabres of the corps of students whom he had been 


was indicated by the clashing of - 
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addressing. The incident is worthy of note, as illus- 
trating not only the personal power of the kaiser over 
the imaginations of a large class of his subjects, but also 
the responsiveness of the German nobility to the senti- 
ments that have governed the life of their sovereign. 
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Tuat the conclusion of the renewed war in the Balkans 
is near at hand was indicated at the beginning of the week 
by unmistakable evidences of the inability of the Turkish 
army, after its six weeks of recuperation and reorganiza- 
tion, to assume the offensive against the allies at any 
point of contact. Bulgarian strategy and military 
efficiency, which at the beginning of the war last autumn 
took the Ottoman power completely by surprise, was 
menacing the Porte with fresh disasters, especially on 
the Gallipoli Peninsula, where a Bulgarian army was 
advancing upon Gallipoli with the evident purpose of 
effecting the ultimate seizure of the European side of 
the Straits of the Dardanelles with their fortifications. 
A desperate attempt by Enver Bey, the leading spirit of 
the Young Turkish administration, to land an army of 
thirty or forty thousand men at the northern end of the 
peninsula to attack the Bulgarian army of Gallipoli from 
the rear, evidently ended in failure last Saturday, when 
the Bulgarians suddenly appeared in force at Charkeui, 
where the Ottoman transports were disembarking their 
troops, and compelled them to put to sea without delay. 


ed 


At the Tchatalja lines, where it is the avowed intention 
of the Bulgarians not to assume the aggressive, but to 
maintain their positions until the moment for a general 
advance arrives, the Ottoman forces under Mahmoud 
Shevket Pasha have made several attempts within the 
past ten days to regain lost ground, but in each instance 
the Turkish experiments in offensive warfare were met’ 
with effective resistance. In the mean while the bom- 
bardment of the outer defences of Adrianople was main- 
tained by the combined Bulgarian and Servian besiegers, 
and one or two sorties from the city were frustrated.+ It 
is, perhaps, in view of the uniform lack of success that 
has attended the activities of Turkish arms since the re- 
sumption of hostilities that the European press at the 
beginning of the week was giving persistent currency to 
the rumor that the Porte had appointed, or was about 
to appoint, a new peace plenipotentiary for a resumption 
of the interrupted negotiations with the allies in London. 
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Brevities, 


How often have holy shrines proved to be the cause 
and centre of war and bloodshed! 


The first Finnish Unitarian church in the world was 
dedicated in January in Virginia, Minn. 


Sacrifice personal pleasure in Lent, if thereby you 
deepen the inner life; but it is a good thing when the sac- 
rifice helps somebody else also. 


Our dearest Utopian dreams will probably be put to 
shame by the realities of future days. But that reality 
will come the sooner for our earnest striving for the best 
we know. 


A recent report to the Secretary of the Navy on the 
health of graduates from the Naval Academy indicates 
that men prominent in athletic sports and games are 
fifty per cent. more subject to hardening of the arteries, 
heart troubles and gastric disturbances than the non- 
athletes. This is not the first warning that over indul- 
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gence in athletic contests results in susceptibility to dis- 
ease later. It is the old story: enough, but not too much. 


It is a good thing to save money, but it is not good to 
save it in the wrong place. 


Neither science nor physics can furnish any full authen- 
tication of that faith of the soul which is verified through 
experience. Only as we live the truth can we fully know 
the truth. 


We are informed by a correspondent that the Boston 
minister, said to have prophesied future retribution for 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, was wrongly reported, and that his 
address, which was read from manuscript and not de- 
livered extemporaneously, proves this assertion. We 
gladly give place to such a correction. 


At the service in memory of Robert Collyer, held at 
Cornell University on February 2, the famous horse- 
shoe which he made for the university was hung on the 
pulpit with Dr. Collyer’s picture. President Crane and 
Prof. Burr prefaced the address of Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes with reminiscences of his relations with the uni- 
versity. 


Letters to the Editor, 


For Pure Religion. 


To the Editor of the Chnstian Register:— 

Let me commend the initial editorial note in the Keg- 
aster of January 30, with its implication that the work 
of Unitarianism has not been completed. There are 
those who feel that no humanizing and rationalizing of 
theology remains to be done; that the Unitarian Church, 
if it has any further task, must be a regulator of social, 
Surely. our church has 
still the function of maintaining the faith in God 
against the godless life, on the one hand, and the un- 
worthy God on the other. While the travesties of ‘Billy 
Sunday” can secure him the greatest audiences in America, 
there is work for those for whom God’s name is holy. I 
wish to quote from the Jamestown (N.Y.) Morning Post of 
February 3 certain passages in the closing discourse of a 
series of “revival” services held in that city by a certain 
Dr. Biederwolf. 


The sermon is on ‘“‘Caves of Infidelity, Morality, and ‘5 


Unitarianism.”’ The preacher first shows how infidelity 
is a cave in which men can find no shelter. ‘“‘. .. Don’t 
go to hell because there are some things in the Bible 
that your pigmy intellect can’t understand... . Paul says, 
“What if some do not believe, does that make the gospel 
of none effect?’ Not on your life!’ he says. 

Nor is morality in better case than infidelity. ‘‘There 
isn’t a moral man in town the devil doesn’t claim as his 
property,” and hell is their portion. But Unitarianism 
is apparently worse than infidelity or morality. Chan- 
ning’s preaching was not so bad, but the present-day 
Unitarian preachers are unspeakable. ‘‘Think of a 
preacher who stands up and denies the immaculate con- 
ception and the virgin birth of Jesus Christ. But that’s 
what the Unitarian preacher of to-day does, and where he 
does it he throws dirt on the pure name of the blessed 
mother of Jesus and holds her up to the gaze of a scoffing 
world as nothing better than a fallen woman, and causes 
Jesus Christ to go down the ages the bastard son of un- 
holy intercourse. My God in heaven, what blasphemy! 
So far as my soul is concerned, I'd rather be a betel-eating 
Hindoo, a hasheesh-chewing Asiatic, an opium-smoking 
Chinese, a cocoa-juice-defiled South American, or an 
other sort of a poor degraded, but ignorant heathen” than 
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a Unitarian, “trampling under foot the death of Jesus 
Christ as an atoning sacrifice for sin.” No Unitarian 
can be saved, for, “if a man tramples under his unhal- 
lowed feet the Son of God, robs Him of His deity, makes 
Him an impostor claiming what He knew was a lie, or 
a lunatic who didn’t know any better; calls the Bible 
story of His birth a baseless fabrication; and brands 
-Him as the illegitimate offspring of a lecherous Jewish 
peasant,—if such a man is saved alongside of the believer 
in Jewish Christ, then you might as well dump all your 
Bibles and your Christian theology into the gutter.”’ 

As a result of this farrago of ignorance, false statement, 
and irreligion, ‘“‘three thousand decide for Christ” in 
five weeks, and the preacher is presented with $3,600! 
Let us hope that the decision will be of value in many 
lives, but let us not give up our protest in favor of pure 
religion and undefiled by such defilement. Shall we 
do evil that good may come? Forever and forever more, 
God forbid! A PENNSYLVANIA UNITARIAN, 


A Letter from Dr. Ames. 


The following letter, written by Dr. Ames six years 
ago, is thoroughly characteristic of the writer, and may 
be as helpful to inquirers to-day as when it was written: 


Your questions reach me, touch me, and make me 
wish to give you a much fuller answer than time and 
strength permit. I am not set for the defence of Uni- 
tarianism or any other mere aspect or interpretation 
of the Truth which makes men wise unto salvation. If 
you impeach a sect or a doctrine as not representing 
fulness and finality, you will have the best of it. For 
me, as for you, infallibility is no longer one of the notes 
of the True Church. 

I do not ‘‘cast. out”? such work as Mr. Moody’s, nor 
any other which honestly aims to seek and save “‘lost”’ 
men, but I can no longer use his ideas and methods. 
For ten years I tried in great sincerity (as a Baptist 
preacher), and I am grateful for the good that came of 
it, though it was small. When I learned to love God 
with all my mind, as well as with all my heart, when 
I set myself to seek and follow and teach what I could 
be “fully persuaded” was truth, regardless of my creed 
and prepossessions, everything shifted (as I think you 
know how). I did not assume that an answer would be 
found for the ever-multiplying questions, nor do I look for 
such an answer in ten thousand years; but it was a great 
spiritual emancipation to have my mind as free to move 
in the realm of religion as in the realm of science or poli- 
tics or literature. This free method brought me into 
alliance with others who had accepted it, and they 
happened to be called Unitarians. The name has 
never seemed to me clearly descriptive of the move- 
ment; but that is of less importance than the principle 
and animus of the movement itself and the character 
of its adherents. 

Does their theology seem better than their religion? 
Yes, I agree with you, and confess with humility and 
penitence that it is much easier to talk well than to live 
well. The situation would be greatly improved if this 
charge could be verified only against the little company 
of Unitarians. They have been endeared to me by their 
very high average of character. 

But “what does Unitarianism do to save the lost?” 
Precious little, if you limit the “lost” and “saved’’ to 
our old evangelical sense. Precious much, if you mean 
the rescue of the mind from ignorance and the uplifting 
of lives to the level of Christ,—like sonship to God and 
brotherliness toward men. My own observation ex- 
tends now over more than thirty-five years spent among 
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Unitarians; and, while I cannot pretend that all who 
so call themselves are unselfish or devout, I can say that 
the whole trend of the movement has been far more 
altruistic, and that it has borne far more abundant fruit 
in practical philanthropy, than I ever saw in my evaf- 
gelical connections. For character-building—for solid 
and real religiousness, without rant or cant, and with a 
minimum of profession or outward observance—I saw 
nothing among my evangelical circles (taking the aver- 
age) to be compared with what I have found in this 
“brotherhood of seekers after the highest truth and 
the highest life.” 

But it should be joyfully said that in recent years the 
good Spirit has been bringing men of all names into a much 
larger and richer experience of the grace and truth which 
came by Jesus Christ, and which are ever coming to will- 
ing and receptive spirits, regardless of creed or label. 

Let me add this: The historic peculiarity of Unitarian 
development had supplied what appears to me a prov- 
idential agency for saving those who were in danger of 
being “lost” to faith and hope in this era of upheaval 
and transition. Generally speaking, a Unitarian church 
becomes a religious home for those who have lost hold 
of the older theology and are in danger of giving up re- 
ligion itself because they had been taught to accept or 
reject by wholesale. I have personally known many, 
and have heard of many more, who would have passed 
clear over to Ingersoll’s position, had they not heard of 
a positive and rational interpretation of religion quite 
independent .of critical results and wholly respectful to 
the rights of reason. 

Yours—still asking, seeking, knocking, and expecting 
much from the generous Giver. 

CHARLES GORDON AMES. 


Washington and Lincoln. 


BY W. SCOTT. 


February brings the anniversary of the birthdays of two 
men famous in American and world history,—Washington, 
born on February 22, 1732, and Lincoln, on February 
12, 1809. Some thinkers assert that the history of the 
world is the history of a few great cities. “Thus a knowl- 
edge of Jerusalem, Rome, Athens, London, Berlin, Paris, 


Boston, and a few other typical cities will furnish a key / 


to universal history. Emerson, who exalts the individual, 
goes further and affirms, “All history resolves itself very 
easily into the biography of a few stout and earnest per- 
sons.’’ Hence the study of history and biography rises 
to a high plane in the estimation of those who seek to 
trace the evolution of civilization, the rise of the people, 
the progress of man in personal rights and privileges. 

Lord Acton, one of the first historical scholars of the 
generation now passing off the stage, set emphasis on 
the study of American: history, especially the Revolu- 
tionary period. ‘The reasons for such study are the 
appearance at the time of a group of men of heroic mould, 
and the constructive revision of government which was 
among the results of the Revolution,—results which still 
continue in a world-wide democratic expansion. One 
of the memorable sentences of Lord Acton is, ‘‘The 
history of liberty might be made the central thread of 
all history.”’ 

In this connection the careers of Washington and 
Lincoln have perennial interest. A careful survey may 
show their personal traits, their training for life’s work, 
and also likenesses and contrasts in their fortunes. 

Both were of English stock. They were sprung from 
that race which started in the highlands of Western 
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Asia, moved westward and divided into two main branches. 
One branch founded the civilizations along the Medi- 
terranean and built a world empire; the other traversed 
Europe, projected itself into Britain, and later carried 
its civilization into the wilderness of the New World. 
These branches were marked by different general charac- 
teristics. The latter was distinguished by love of per- 
sonal freedom and by genius for the union of liberty and 
order of law. Each branch, however, at certain periods 
has enriched the other by reciprocal benefits. If there 
is a basis for the conviction of hereditary influence in the 
life of individuals and races, as is beyond question, both 
these characters had the background, or hinterland, of 
great race traditions. We might expect towering per- 
sonalities to arise from such racial origin, fitted for such 
achievements as are illustrated in these national leaders. 

They were alike in lofty stature and uncommon phys- 
ical strength. Washington stood six feet, three inches 
in height, weighed two hundred and twenty pounds. 
Lafayette declared he had “the biggest hand he ever 
saw.” Lincoln also was remarkable for physical quali- 
ties. Their unusual vigor gave reserves of strength 
which enabled them to pass through the storm-and-stress 
periods, to bear the strain of continuous pressure of most 
exacting duties. [hese natural endowments were fur- 
ther improved by their manner of life. Both lived much 
out of doors, engaged for a time in the open-air work of 
surveyor. Washington excelled as horseman, swords- 
man, and in certain other physical exercises. Lincoln 
by physical labor and otherwise kept his strength normal. 

Each had an effective preliminary training. In our 
day, which is distinguished by the multiplication of 
schools and school systems, we often underrate the edu- 
cation of leaders of the past. A better interpretation 
of education may show that the training of Washington 
and Lincoln was perhaps the best to develop their powers. 
Washington left school at sixteen. He had studied the 
three R’s, bookkeeping (including real estate and common 
law forms), geometry, trigonometry, logarithms, land 
surveying, but no foreign language. After French of- 
ficers joined the Revolutionary forces he took up the 
study of French, but never gained a mastery of the lan- 
guage. He was also a student of military science, agri- 
culture, politics. When a planter or farmer, which 
pursuit he followed for much of his life, his daily habits 
were regular and methodical, those of a student and econ- 
omizer of time. He had experience of military and civil 
life, and the valuable training of intercourse with men 
and affairs. In a general way Lincoln was trained along 
similar lines. His school days were indeed limited, but 
somehow he gained enough mathematics to be a surveyor, 
he mastered some of the best books, he prepared for the 
legal profession, had a taste of industrial, commercial, 
and military experience. He was an apt pupil in what 
is sometimes termed the university of life. 

It is noteworthy that the maternal influence had a 
large place in the development of both men. In the case 
of Washington the beautiful relationship between his 
mother and himself has been frequently noted. Lin- 
coln’s tribute to his mother, to the effect that he owed 
more to her than to any other human being, is not as 
well known. Herbert’s saying, ‘“A good mother is worth 
a hundred schoolmasters,” if rightly interpreted, is a 
revelation of the deeper aspects of life both of great and 
average men. 

In intellectual and moral traits they were not dissim- 
ilar. Both were slow rather than swift in mental opera- 
tion, but thorough and remarkable for sound judgment. 
Bancroft regards Washington as endowed with common 
sense or reflective judgment with creative and executive 
capacity. The same estimate fits Lincoln. That sane 
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and fearless mind which faces the future with wisdom and 
resolution both men exhibited. Thus each met the 
tremendous issues and perils of his time, the one at the 
birth, the other at the re-birth of the nation. Whittier 
thought that the espousing of a great and righteous 
cause in the earlier stages before it won success, following 
it to the consummation, was eminently conducive to the 
development of character. In this element again they 
were alike. ‘The religious spirit is evident in their life 
and writings. Religion is the parent of the greatest 
ideas and the deepest impelling force. From this source 
the moral thoughtfulness and energy of both men were 
enriched. 

Their literary work has been much valued. Wash- 
ington was a good and fluent writer. He wrote much 
and in varied lines: Lincoln’s literary style was superior, 
and some of his writings are among the literary classics 
of the world. 

While both men were idealists and at the same time 
practical and opportunistic, their careers have a romantic 
side and will probably be celebrated in future epics. The 
founding of Rome is told by Virgil with a historic setting 
as broad as the ancient world. The founding of the 
American Republic lacks none of the features of a national 
or a world epic. The greatest nations of the Old World, 
the savages of the New World, war on two continents and 
on the ocean, elements varied and tragic, were included 
in the drama of the American Revolution. None the 
less was the Civil War a continental and in some features 
a world drama. ‘The leading heroic figure of the one 
was Washington; of the other, Lincoln. 

The contrasts also are remarkable. Washington was 
a rich man by inheritance and by marriage. He was an 
able man of business and thus increased his wealth. His 
estate at his death scheduled more than half a million 
dollars, a great fortune for the time. He was one of the 
wealthiest men of his country. Lincoln struggled hard 
with poverty until manhood. Although he was an eminent 
lawyer, his professional income was not large: he never 
became rich. 

The issues by which these two American leaders were 
confronted differed, and yet lay in the same area, the 
establishment and enlargement of human freedom. Each 
was the man for his age and work. Let us concede to 
each versatility of genius, it is still doubtful if either 
could have done the other’s service to the nation and 
mankind. ‘This is no disparagement of the fame of either. 
It merely indicates their differences and shows how dis- 
tinct and individual they stand out in the history and 
appreciation of their country. 

The close of life also has its contrasts. Washington 
died peacefully in bed and after a brief illness at a com- 
paratively ripe age. His life-work in its distinctive 
features was done and well done. His death was uni- 
versally lamented. Lincoln died by the hand of an 
assassin. He was at the height of his fame and in full 
strength. His death came at a time when he seemed 
indispensable to the welfare of the nation. Who can 
describe the shock, the sorrow, and the pathos of the 
end? 

Washington and Lincoln belong to the order of men 
who are the founders of states, a type of manhood which 
many think the highest. In their likenesses and con- 
trasts they are an inspiration to their countrymen and 
to humanity. They are among the best products of a 
great historic race. They stand with the immortals. 
The future of civilization may at times seem dark and the 
progress of man slow, but to all freemen in all lands they 
shine as guiding stars to light the path of peace, freedom, 
and fraternity. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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A Teacher’s Prayer for Remembrance. 


God of the Heart and Hand, 

Teach me to understand! 
I have forgotten in the long, long years 
All of my little childish hopes and fears; 
It is so very, very long ago 
Since I was in the world the children know; 
I have forgotten what I used to play 
And dream and do in that far yesterday,— 
All the wide wonder of my childish eyes 
Since I have grown so old and worldly-wise. 
Yet now there come with faces raised to mine 
These little ones. Dear Father, they are thine. 
Teach me to lead them to thine own true light. 
Help me to guide their little feet aright! 


God of the Heart and Hand, 
Teach me to understand! 
I know so little of the thought that lies 
Back of the shining of those childish eyes; 
I guess so little of the wonder there 
Under the curling of the sunny hair. 
It is so very, very long ago 
Since I, too, knew the things that children know. 
Yet hast thou given them to me to lead. 
Out of thy wisdom grant me all I need,— 
Patience of purpose, faith, and tenderness, 
Trusting thy perfect love to lead and bless. 
Help me remember—ah! for this I pray, 
Make me again the child of yesterday. 
God of the Heart and Hand, 
Teach me to understand! 
—Marion B. Craig, m the Sunday-school Times. 


A Moral Dilemma and its Lessons. 


BY GEORGE M. HAMMELL. 


An audience of, say, a thousand boys, girls, women, 
and men, had gathered at the Saturday matinee, to 
witness the marvels of Thurston, the magician. For 
two and a half hours they sat, lost to everything but the 
quick succession of most astonishing spectacles upon 
the stage. “A very carnival and heyday of mysteries! 
A festival of thaumaturgy! By common consent the 
master of the mysteries, the chief of the festival, is called 
““magician;’’ that is to say, one who practises the art of 
putting in action the powers of spirits or the occult forces 
of nature. But the boys in the gallery and the girls in 
the boxes had absorbed enough of modern scientific ma- 
terialism to know that excarnate “spirits” do not answer 
beck and call of mediums, even if they do not know that 
there are certain forces of nature which may ‘be classed 
as “‘occult.” Every spectator knew that Thurston could 
tell, if he would, exactly how he worked his wonders, 
as he said, “in full light upon the open stage.’ Indeed, 
after the performance a book was placed on sale contain- 
ing detailed explanations of all the tricks,—explanations, 
which, after all, could not explain the completeness of the 
illusions produced by legerdemain. 

There was one little episode, however, which, while 
not announced in the programme, was, in its way, as 
fascinatingly impressive as the magician’s most brilliant 
achievements. 

By some adroit manipulation a white rabbit, or what 
seemed to be a white rabbit, was produced, and the 
wonder-worker proposed to give it to some boy or girl in 
the audience The choice lay, at last, between a little 
fellow of about seven and a dainty little girl, evidently 
his junior, who stood facing each other in the centre of the 
stage. 

‘“Now,’’ said Thurston, ‘‘we will decide who shall have 
the bunny. Those who think the boy should have it, 
say ‘Aye.’” Instantly there was a storm of “Ayes,” 
evidently from all the boys in the theatre. 

“Those who think the girl should have it, say ‘Aye.’” 
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There was another chorus of ‘‘ Ayes’, but not so loud. 
The conjuror was not satisfied. He called for another 
vote which was as indecisive, and then, as if a sudden 
solution of the problem had occurred to him, he exclaimed, 
“We will let the boy and the girl themselves decide!” 
Turning to the boy, he asked, “‘Who do you think should 
have the bunny?” Instantly the boy raised his right 
hand and pointed full at himself! The audience groaned 
in disgust. ‘Turning to the little girl, the magician asked, 
‘“And who do you say should have the bunny?”” With- 
out a moment’s pause she pointed to the boy! And 
the great audience applauded from gallery to pit! The 
theatre had become converted into a school of morals— 
a sort of judgment place. A moral standard was set and 
conduct was gauged by it. No one in all that house re- 
garded the boy’s act as other than censurable—unchival- 
rous—selfish. Had he been taught to think always first 
of himself? to choose the best things for himself? to 
appropriate good things to himself even though a girl 
should be deprived of them? Surely not! No parent 
would deliberately school a boy in selfishness. Most 
likely this very boy had been taught to defer to his sister. 
No doubt his parents were ashamed at his display of 
selfishness, his lack of gallantry, and would afterwards 
tell him that the audience expected him to subordinate his 
own desire to the social law that a ‘“‘gentleman” should 
always give way to a “‘lady,”’ and that there is a universal 
moral law that ‘‘each should prefer others to himself.” 
He would learn that unselfishness is always beautiful, 
and that the act of the little girl was applauded because 
it appealed to a universal instinct of human nature. It 
is not easy to say why altruism makes this appeal to an 
audience, in view of the fact that every individual 
in it is dominantly selfish. However, the “audience. 
mind” represents the universal admiration of unselfish- 
ness, as it represents the universal demand for the triumph 
of goodness. 

In analyzing the act of the boy, it is not logical to say 
that all boys are naturally more selfish than girls, for 
another boy might have deferred to the girl, either be- 
cause of right moral intuitions or because of a better 
culture. Neither is it logical to say that girlhood is in- 
stinctively more unselfish than boyhood, for another 
girl might have been as selfish as the boy proved to be; 
and, indeed, afterward, when the little lady received the 
bunny, the instinct of possession became strong, and she 
clung to it, despite all efforts of the magician to recover 
it for further exploits. What was the real difference in 
ethical quality of happiness between that which she 
then enjoyed and that which the boy would have enjoyed 
if the bunny had been given to him? 

The incident shows, among other things, the unwisdom 
of assigning to “human nature,” as such, any specific 
moral quality—either good or bad. ‘The boy was goy- 
erned by one impulse, the girl by another. Both are 
latent in human nature, and the same individual may be 
governed by one motive at one time and by the other at 
another time. The official who heartlessly discharges an 
employee in violation of a statute and the Golden Rule, 
may be a tender-hearted father. Perhaps the boy needed 
a “‘new birth,” but the little girl was already endowed with 
the holy spirit of unselfishness and needed no repentance. 

The moral dilemma which confronted the audience that 
Saturday aftenoon was as complicated as any problem 
involved in the conjuror’s art; in fact, it was easier to 
tell how the tricks would turn out than to tell how a boy 
or a girl would act under given circumstances. And 
yet, if the audience had been asked to decide who would 
exhibit the unselfish spirit,—boy or girl,—no doubt, on 
general principles, it would have decided in favor of the 
girl. The audience, as a whole, judges aright. The Uni- 
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versal Mind needs no readjustment from some external 

Supreme Being; itself gives the Law. ‘There is an ethi- 

cal consensus, even though the individual mind may err; 

and in a dilemma the social mind decides according to 

eternal laws of life and action. It is the Mind of God. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Foreigners and Folks. 


We have always heard of foreigners. For most of us 
the world is divided into two classes,—foreigners and folks. 
But did you ever ask yourself the simple question, What 
is a foreigner? Wherein do foreigners really and vitally 
differ from folks? 

I asked myself that question first a couple of years ago, 
when I was seeing more or less of the shirt-waist strike in 
New York. ‘The strikers were foreigners,—so the papers 
said,—but I rather got well acquainted with a number 
of them and discovered that they were so much like folks 
that I could not tell the difference. For all I could see, 
they were just like anybody else, so I could not answer 
my own question. 

Then I went to the men of science, the travellers, and 
found them the worst people of all to go to, because they 
answered all kinds of questions except the one I wanted 
answered. I learned all about clothes and languages 
and social customs, and so forth, but never a word did I 
find to tell me what a foreigner is, or what there is in his 
nature that makes him different from you or me. 

Science has that way of disappointing you. I remem- 

_ber, perhaps ten years ago, I wanted a plain answer to the 
question, What is a criminal? because I had been hearing 
so much just then about the criminal class. So I went to 
the criminologists—Lombroso, Laschi, Garofalo, and 
others—and read their books. They told me all about 
the shape of men’s ears and the influence of hot and cold 
weather, and heredity, and a great many other things; 
but they did not tell me what a criminal is, or what the 
criminal class is, and I have never found out to this day, 
though I have asked many lawyers too, and, after a great 
deal of talk and argument, it always turned out that they 
did not know. 

No more did the scientific travellers tell me what a 
foreigner is. So, when it came my turn to do a little 
travelling, I thought I would find out for myself. Eng- 
lish-speaking people kept talking to me about “pict- 
uresque foreigners,” “interesting foreigners,’ ‘beastly 
foreigners.”’ So I was greatly keyed up to see for myself 
what foreigners were like, and I was told that Naples 
was just the place to see them. 

Almost the first thing I noticed in Naples was a dog. 
He came up to my table at a sidewalk café, sat down, 
cocked his ear, and declared himself. I spoke to him in 
English and he moved his tail faintly. Then I tried him 
in Italian, and we became fast friends at once. He seemed 
to me just like an American dog, and for his part did not 
appear to trouble himself about my “foreign extraction.” 
We had a first-rate visit together and were both frankly 
sorry when it came time to part. 

Then I went out to the park where the Aquarium is, and 
found a horde of children playing. They seemed as 
natural and homelike as though I had met them in Central 
Park, and, when I offered to take a hand in their sport, 
they swarmed around me in droves, as friendly as chil- 
dren could be. It was impossible for me to differentiate 
them from American children except by language, which is 
a very superficial matter. 

To make a long story short, I have had this identical 
experience with adults, children, dogs, cats, horses, and 
chickens all over Italy, France, and England. I am still 
unable to answer the question, What is a foreigner? 
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Now suppose the United States should get involved in 
trouble like that between Italy and Turkey. I would 
be supposed to go and help shoot people whom I have 
found to be precisely like myself and my neighbors in 
my home town, and who have been kind and good to me 
without exception. 

One would not want todo that. So long as one believes 
there are foreigners, one would perhaps as lief shoot 
them as not. But, when one finds that the people he sup- 
posed were foreigners are really not foreigners, but folks, 
one looks at it differently. 

I have gone through all this to show that, when one gets 
done explaining foreigners, one finds that one has gone 
only in a big circle back to the attitude of mind that one 
was born with. A child does not know the difference 
between a foreigner and anybody else. He does not know 
it because there 7s no difference. The person or society 
that tries to teach him that there is a difference does a 
great wrong against nature, a wrong that it may take him 
a lifetime to right, if indeed he ever rights it... . 

Let boys keep: the natural world-outlook that they 
were born with. Let them go on believing that Italian 
and Russian boys are not enemies, but friends; not 
foreigners, but folks. Because it is so. The ‘‘patriotic’”’ 
separatist view is simply not straight. It is based on an 
enormous misunderstanding of fact. There are no for- 
eigners and no natural enemies. 

Let the boys cultivate a chivalry that knows its real 
dragons and fights them. Let them find the rich mine of 
adventure that lies in relieving the oppressed, defence © 
of the suffering, protection of the weak. Let them seek 
adventure in saving life rather than destroying it. 

There is no place to do all this like America. We are 
not familiar with militarism: it is not part of our daily 
life, as it unfortunately is in other countries. We are a 
peace-loving people, and, having troubles of our own, we 
don’t borrow our neighbors’. 

Commerce is teaching men so much about their fellow- 
men, and setting up so many close international relations, 
that war is getting hard to start. The one permanent 
spiritual force in socialism, too, is its valuable by-product 
of international fellowship and brotherhood. Other less 
powerful factors come in besides, and the sum total of 
pacific interests nowadays makes a nation think carefully 
and count closely before she goes to war. 

Now, turn loose half a million American boys imbued 
with the idea that the only way to abolish murder is to stop 
killing people, that the only way to promote friendship 
is to be friendly, and war would never have a second 
chance. Those same boys would grow up to see the 
world’s navies on the scrap heap, and its standing armies 
back at the woodpile and the furrow, doing something use- 
ful.—Albert Jay Nock, in World Peace Foundation Pamphlet. 


Spiritual Life. 


The commonplaces of earth are the revelations of 
heaven.— John Page Hopps. 
Fd 


Do not look forward to what may happen to-morrow: 
the same Everlasting Father who cares for you to-day 
will care for you to-morrow and every day. Either he 
will shield you from suffering or he will give you unfailing 
strength to bear it.—Francis de Sales. 


& 


The growth of higher feeling within us is like the growth 
of faculty, bringing with it a sense of added strength: we 
can no more wish to return to a’ narrower sympathy than 
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a painter or musician can wish to return to his cruder 
manner, or a philosopher to his less complete formula. 


George Eliot. 
Jt 


With truth on my side, justice on my side, love on my 
side, I should not fear to stand in a minority of one against 
the whole population of this whole globe of lands: I would 
bow, and say to them, ‘‘I am the stronger: you may glory 
now, but I shall conquer you at last.”—Theodore Parker. 


& 


Go on in all simplicity: do not be so anxious to win a 
quiet mind, and it will be all the quieter. Do not examine 
so closely into the progress of your own soul. Do not 
crave so much to be perfect, but let your spiritual life be 
formed by your duties and by the actions which are called 
forth by circumstances.—Francis de Sales. 


Abolition of Piracy. 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


What shall we say to the plea of Dr. Harsley at the 
University of Berlin, that all war operations at sea should 
be confined to the three-mile limit of territorial jurisdiction ? 

Why not? This would be a great move forward, and 
in the line of the efforts of Sir John Brunner and many 
other good men to safeguard private property at sea. 

Private property on land, if not used for war purposes, 
is immune from hostile seizure. It has been so since 1899. 
But private property at sea may be seized by the crews of 
hostile vessels and taken as prizes for their personal benefit. 
This right to plunder has been supposed to stimulate 
officers and men to patriotic activity. By this means 
England once destroyed Holland’s commerce; and those 
who forget that we live in a changing world have wished 
to hold on to the legalized piracy, as a means, some time, 
of doing the same thing with Germany. ‘This, it was said, 
“insures not only England’s overlordship of the sea, but 
also her supremacy of trade for all things.” This is no 
longer true, and England’s insistence on the right of piracy is 
plunging the world into insolvency. It is this vicious claim 
which explains, if it does not excuse, the huge naval arma- 
ment of Germany; for “it is impossible to take lying 
down, such a perpetual menace.”’ 

But the cruelty and folly of legalized piracy has become 
apparent to wise and just men in England. The next 
Hague Conference will see a determined effort to do away 
with it, as we have already done away with legalized 
pillage on land. 

Now why not go a step farther and make the sea an 
open highway on which all sorts of vessels shall be safe 
from all form of attack? Why not make belligerent 
nations confine their brawls to their own shores? All 
the sea outside the three-mile limit belongs to all the 
world. Let it be made immune from war. And let it 
be provided, at international expense, with ships for 
protection of commerce—not for its destruction. Let 
us have, as Dr. Harsley urges, a life-saving patrol for 
warning and for help when the icebergs come down from 
the north. Let us join to destroy all derelicts. Let us 
find the dangers of the open sea, and jointly remove them, 
without adding to them the dangers involved in the 
operations of ships of war. 

The naturalists of the world, led by Paul Sarasin of 
Basle, have already made a plea for the prohibition of 
the killing of the great sea-going mammals—Fur Seal, 
Sea Otter, Walrus, Sea Lion, Whale—outside of the three- 
mile limits of the coasts where these creatures breed. 
On no other terms can these splendid animals be preserved 
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for future generations. Why not do the same by Man, 
the greatest of all seafaring creatures? Why not let 
his path at sea be free from all dangers from his fellow- 
men? Why not recognize the supreme value of the right 
to trade and travel? If men must be killed on a large scale 
in international rivalry, why not take the matter out of 
the world jurisdiction and confine the slaughter to the 
territorial waters of the nations concerned? 

The navies of the world must melt away. The tax- 
payers of the world cannot stand the drain much longer. 
Why not take away their chief excuse and build up the 
merchant fleets instead? 


Standards of Orthodoxy. 


BY CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 


Orthodoxy means straight teaching or sound opinion 
as distinguished from that which is eccentric and un- 
reliable. Now, as on all subjects where opinion is open, 
there is practically an infinite variety of sentiment: 
the standards of orthodoxy must be endless. We find 
this true in every department of philosophy, in the 
region of science and of history. There are schools of 
art, of science, of medicine and painting, sculpture 
and architecture, and there are also many sects with 
numerous standards of orthodoxy. Variations of opinion, 
however, in these lines of activity are not commonly 
supposed to be followed by unpleasant or fatal conse- 
quences in the future world. Dr. Whewell kept Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species” out of the Cambridge University 
Library for ten years as a dangerous book of unsound 
orthodoxy. Yet-it is more than doubtful if Dr. Whewell 
believed that an Athanasian curse would fall on him 
who read and believed in that epoch-making work. 

In religion, however, the case has been different, and 
differences of opinion have been supposed to stir up the 
worst passions in a very irascible deity. Yet to-day if 
Jonathan Edwards should address an average congre- 
gation of Universalists or Unitarians with the familiar 
words “God holds you as you would hold a loathsome 
spider over a flaming pit of fire, suspended by a single 
thread,’’ the only appeal would be to our sense of humor, 
as we pictured to ourselves dear and familiar forms and 
faces in that unpleasant predicament. In this sketch 
we design to confine ourselves purely to standards of 
orthodoxy in religion or theology. 

Even here standards of orthodoxy, are so numerous 
that it is impossible to name them all; but chief among 
them we may mention John of Damascus, Thomas 
Aquinas, his Holiness the Pope, the Bible, the Book of 
Common Prayer, the Westminster Confession, the creeds 
of Congregationalism, Jonathan Edwards, Emanuel 
Swedenborg, William Ellery Channing, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Walt Whitman, Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, and 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. ‘Taken as standards of ortho- 
doxy, and aside from their intrinsic worth, one is as bad 
as the other, and all are alike harmful. With regard to 
them all we should say, as the Prayer Book teaches us 
to say concerning the world, the flesh, and the devil, “‘I 
renounce them all!’’ Yes, any and all standards of 
orthodoxy are harmful in the first place because they 
violate the sanctity of personal conviction, and in the 
second place because they are based on a false conception 
of the nature of truth as something fixed and final, 
and not as it is, something germinant and progressive. 

If there is any such thing as a sin against the Holy 
Ghost, it is to try to force ourselves to believe what does 
not.appeal to us as true because we feel that we must 
bow to some standard of orthodoxy; and it is worse 
still to honor and admire what does not appeal to us 
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as honorable or admirable simply because it is commended 
as such in some standard of orthodoxy. There was 
never a truer or nobler word spoken than that uttered 
by John Stuart Mill when he said, “I will call no Being 
good who is not good in the sense in which I mean that 
term when I apply it to my fellow-men, and, if such a 
Being can send me to hell for not calling him good, to 
hell I will go!” 

Now, having removed our shoes from off our feet and 
remembering that we are on holy ground, we will proceed 
to say further that we do not believe that the Eternal 
Goodness will ever say to us and mortals like us, ‘‘ Depart, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels!’’ We do not certainly know that Jesus 
ever said such a dreadful thing; but, if we did know that 
he said it, we would not believe it! In brief, we must 
frankly confess that we desire no external standard of 
truth and right, not even that of Jesus; for truth like 
light should be its own evidence. What if Jesus be- 
lieved that Jonah lived in the whale’s belly, and that 
devils and evil spirits dwelt in men: we know that it is 
not true. We would say this not recklessly, but rever- 
ently. We believe, furthermore, that in saying it we are 


entirely in harmony with the true spirit and teachings of . 


Jesus who said, “Why call ye me, Lord, Lord! and do not 
the things I command!”’ 

When will men cease from unmeaning disputes as to the 
person of Jesus and begin to do what he says! We do 
not believe that light is light because the sun gives it! 
We know that it is light, and we know that the sun gives 
it. So we do not believe that what Jesus taught is true 
and good because Jesus taught it; but we know that it is 
true and good, and we know that Jesus taught it. What 
boots it us who teaches it, if we know the truth when we 
find it, whether taught by Jesus, Swedenborg, Walt Whit- 
man, or Mary Baker Eddy! Truth is greater than he who 
teaches it, and goodness more glorious than the good. 

To those who would exclaim with horror when we 
say, ‘We desire no external standard of truth and right, 
not even that of Jesus,’’ to them we would reply in the 
words of Jesus, “If the light that is in you be darkness, 
how great is that darkness.’’ If a blind man were groping 
his way through thick woods on a dark night, you would 
not think you could help him by bringing him a lantern. 
If you proceeded after the manner of the orthodox, you 
might drive a stake into the ground and tell him to 
hang to that. Then, if he hung to it until his limbs had 
lost the power of locomotion, he would be truly ortho- 
dox. 

In the second place, all standards of orthodoxy are 
equally bad because they rest on the false assumption 
that truth is static and not dynamic. ‘Truth is like the 
manna of the old Hebrew legend and must be freshly 
gathered every day! It spoils if kept in creeds, con- 
fessions, and standards of orthodoxy. ‘This is the ancient 
and fish-like smell that haunts so many temples of or- 
thodoxy in which the whale is exalted to be a prophet 
and teacher because he swallowed Jonah! No! All 
standards of orthodoxy are wrong on principle, be the 
standard that of Moses, Jesus, or Mary Baker Eddy. 
We want no standard of orthodoxy in religion, any more 
than in astronomy or chemistry. Let us all learn to 
pray, “Our Father, give us this day this day’s truth!”” O 
glorious faith, that to-morrow I may awake with some 
fresh revelation of truth! When I look back on the 
orthodox jail, out of which I have broken, I exclaim, 
with the Psalmist: “‘My soul is escaped like the bird out 
of the snare of the fowler! The snare is broken, and I 
am escaped!’’ A wretched time I’ve had of it wrapped 
in dogmatic slumbers and troubled with nightmare vi- 
sions of fiery hells and angry gods, and all because there 
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was too much covering on the bed on which I lay,—the 
Thirty-nine Articles, with the Westminster Divines and 
Jonathan Edwards seated on top! 

But that is all over now: the night is past, the morn- 
ing breaketh! 

Ralph Waldo Emerson frightened the dear, amiable 
Channing Unitarians half out of their wits by say- 
ing things in his Divinity School Address that are the 
commonplaces of Unitarianism today. Then Theodore 
Parker gave them another scare when he announced 
the doctrine of the immanence of God and rejected the 
apologetic value of the New Testament miracles. Such 
heresy in defiance of standards of orthodoxy that Prof. 
Norton had set up was not to be tolerated, consequently 
the Unitarian denomination drove Theodore Parker off 
into the wilderness laden with the sins of thinking for 
one’s self. 

Human nature has thrown up its mountain peaks 
along the pathway of history, and none vaster, grander 
than that of Jesus the Christ, towering to the clouds. 
To make it an article of faith, however, that nothing 
higher may ever come, is to dogmatize undesirably. 
Personally I know of nothing higher, nothing holier, than 
Jesus. He is my Lord and Master. All that is highest 
and best in the religious thought of our age is to my mind 
but the germination of seeds he planted and watered 
with his blood and tears. I yield to Jesus everything, 
except that which it would be moral suicide to yield,— 
the sanctity of my personal conviction. 

New York, N.Y. 


Che Pulpit. 


Aristodemocracy. 


BY REV. A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 


Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow that is cast by turning.—JAMEs i, 17. 

‘There is nothing great in nature but man, and there 
is nothing great in man but mind.” ‘From nature up 
to nature’s God.’”’ “God created man in his own image.” 
“To-morrow, gentlemen, we will create God.” “An 
honest man is the noblest work of God.” ‘An honest 
God is the noblest work of man.”’ Looking upward from 
our human experience, we see the lesser truths; looking 
in imagination, down from the heights, we perceive the 
nobler reality. 

Where lies the whole truth? Not in the “falsehoods 
of extremes”; but truth, “‘lost in the parts, is revealed 
in the whole.’’ Nature cannot be its own cause, for it 
does not explain itself. Man does not create God, the 
effect cannot be its own cause. The honest man does 
not create God. We do create our concepts of reality; 
but the reality itself, never! From above, downward; 
from within, outward, such is the order in all life,—“‘the 
evolved was first involved.’”’ An orderly and rational 
world could not create its own order and rationality. 
Outward structure never develops the nucleus: function 
creates structure. No mechanism creates its own in- 
ventor. Yet, “just as soon as men understand the 
mechanism of the world, they say there is no God.” 
“Where do you put God, in your ‘Celestial Mechanics’ ?” 
“We have no need of God.” 

These antitheses are of great practical importance, 
especially in establishing social relations among men. 
Ever since the author of “Triumphant Democracy” 
stirred our hearts, democracy has been uppermost in 
our minds. Would we reach high happiness? Become 
democratic! Would liberty fulfil itself? Identify lib- 
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erty with democracy! Is sane and helpful and health- 
ful social life to be attained? Let Society ‘‘democratize’’ 
itself! Heaven is conceived to be the democratic com- 
monwealth; monarchies and empires are but nominal; 
aristocracy is drawing its last breath! Aristocratic sym- 
pathy condemns one as an “‘enemy of mankind’”’; the 
patrician is discountenanced by growing democracy,— 
“Trust not the plebeians’ cause to the patricians’ sense 
of justice!” It costs a cent or two more the pound to 
market with gloves and cane, for such baubles are 
but the relics of the days when the gauntleted aristocrat 
lorded it over the masses with the sword of oppression! 
‘Not crowns and thrones, but the people, Lord!” ‘‘Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people!” 
Thus, twentieth-century democracy. 

But ardor for human welfare and fidelity to the liberal 
faith moves one to declare that democracy alone is 
but the open door to degradation and human misery. 
Aristocrat and patrician are absolutely necessary to 
humanity, and the democrat will fail but for their co- 
operation. ‘This interrelation is the natural order of 
things. If we desire human progress, we must obey this 
great social law, one-sidedness leads to disaster. ‘The 
domination of the aristocrat means the autocrat: the 
domination of the democrat means danger to liberty 
and efficiency, leading to the autocrat again, perhaps, 
on the throne of unbridled power. Recall the days of 
democratic Athens, the people ostracized her noblest! 
And those awful days of the Terror, when no man was 
secure against the hatred of democratic autocrats! Pisis- 
tratus and Napoleon were the inevitable products of 
untempered democracy., Can Anglo-Saxons forget that 
democratic England culminated in Cromwell, or that 
negro supremacy during reconstruction led to dis- 
franchisement? Athens needed Aristides; France, La- 
fayette; England, her Hampden; the Southern negro, a 
Jefferson. Does twentieth-century democracy not need 
the true aristocrat to help realize democratic liberty? 
Can the many ever rise to the highest without the help 
of the best? Or can the best find nobler: use for their 
powers than in the service of the many? Aristos, the 
best,—not the exclusive few,—and Demos, the many, 
—not the mob,—are natural complements, the polarity 
of divinely ordered social relationships. To express 
this interrelation a new word has appeared in the lan- 
guage, aristodemocracy,—the vital union of Aristos 
and Demos. 

Aristodemocracy has been forced*to wait for this 
twentieth century, for ‘good things grow’’ very slowly. 
Society evolves consecutively,—first, the elements in 
agreement; then, as antagonisms; finally, as reconciled 
with each other. To the child everything is homoge- 
neous or but slightly differentiated. He sees the flower 
and the flowing stream, but 


“A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


The youth, however, analyzes the matter: the primrose 
belongs to a botanical order, and the stream is part of 
the water system of the world. And the grown man 
—the sympathetic soul—sees the whole that the child 
saw, and perceives the differentiated parts that youth 
analyzed; but he understands, profoundly, that nature 
and science and their interpretation are one infinite, 
cosmic order, begotten of God, and the abode of the 
children of the Spirit. One plants, another waters, 
remote generations reap. Aristocratic and democratic 
elements of society have been very slow in their growth. 
Thousands of years ago the Grecian mind distinguished 
between Aristos and Demos; some hundreds of years 


later a great Hebrew united aspiration for the best with 
boundless sympathy for the many; but only in our time 
are the age-long antagonisms and misunderstandings 
between aristocrat and democrat being reconciled. 

Jesus is often spoken of as the great democrat and 
uncompromising radical. So he was, but also the great 
aristocrat of the spirit and the reverent conservative. 
Approximately he was a complete man. ‘The partial 
and incomplete, the one-sided and unbalanced, soon 
become obsolete. “‘The ideal man, the divine poet, 
the great artist, alone defy time and revolutions: these 
are seated at the right hand of God, the Father, forever- 
more!”’ In the harmony and balance of his character 
lie the source of his greatness and the secret of his en- 
during fame. 

This wonderful man was both democrat and aristocrat, 
radical and conservative,—a true liberal. From many 
a temple wall his figure looks down, the eternal conserva- 
tor of ‘‘all the good the past hath had.” In the halls of 
agitation and radical reform his name is greeted with 
cheers. He was the best, yet all loved him. ‘The gifted 
reverence him, the common folk heard him gladly. 
He was the first great aristodemocrat! 

Jesus was the son of simple people, and must have 
remained unknown but for influences far different from 
his democratic birth and surroundings. The Nazarene 
home and common toil were not enough. Before his 
birth Mary ‘treasured many things in her, heart.” 
A possible pilgrimage to the Temple may have inspired 
her soul: prophetic denunciation and lofty visions had 
their effect. Best of all, the pure intuitions which come to 
many bereft of opportunity for association with outward 
uplift—a woman’s especial privilege—doubtless raised 
her above the level of her people. Jesus himself is 
said to have conversed with the leaders of his time. He 
was tempted in the wilderness of his dawning powers 
of mind and ambition. He saw visions, dreamed dreams. 
He knew something of the old writings. He went into 
the mountain to pray,—that communion with the Best 
and Holiest that ever lifts the children of the lowliest 
to the heights of the sons of God. _His was both demo- 
cratic origin and communion with the best, hence he 
became the prophet of democracy. 


“The gods speak in the breath of the woods, 
They talk in the shaken pine, 
They fill the long reach of the old seashore 
With dialogue divine. 
And the poet who overhears 
Some random word they say,’ 
Is the fated man of men 
Whom the Ages must obey.” 


Born of the Demos, Jesus sought the Aristos of the 
Spirit! God is the Best: whoever communes with him 
attains the heights. Only as one looks up to something 
higher than himself can he rise higher. The common 
people heard Jesus gladly, not because he was one of 
them, but in that he had risen above them in his walk 
with God: the prophet must be doubted until it is as- 
sured that he has surpassed his early associations. The 
people distrusted the carpenter’s son, but they adored 
the Son of God. He had entered into the Holy of Holies, 
—the sanctities of his own soul where God reveals him- 
self most mightily! The people loved, not their former 
playmate, but their ideal of the best; and Jesus gained 
this power because he sought and found the Best. 

In our own time a child of the Demos rose to the 
heights where immortals dwell; like Jesus, Lincoln is 
thought of as the great democrat. In the true sense of 
best, he was a most aristocratic American. Lowly 
born and a laborer, a laborer he would have remained 
but that he sought out the best,—the Bible, Shakespere, 
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Bunyan; a few law-books and some of the best literature. 
The love of the real Aristos was deep-rooted in his soul: 
as the intellectual and moral aristocrat, he became the 
savior of his nation. As with Jesus, the best to which 
Lincoln attained was devoted to the many. ‘The false 
aristocrat who interprets “‘aristos’’ to mean the exclusive 
few, segregating himself from “the herd,’’ has no sym- 
pathy with souls like Jesus and Lincoln: his ideal is Greek, 
—a cultivated and talented society ruling a state whose 
economic foundation is slave labor. Jesus and his kind 
are not Greek, they are God-like,—‘‘each for all and all 
for each.”” They founded a real aristodemocracy, such 
as the prophets dreamed and the modern world is rearing. 
Can we imagine souls like Jesus and Lincoln ever dream- 
ing of bringing in the kingdom of heaven on earth through 
the agency of an uninspired and unaspiring democracy? 
The Best in the service of the Many was their ideal. 
Would Plymouth Rock mean what it does to-day had 
Billington and the other communistic democrats of the 
colony been in control, instead of Carver and Bradford 
and Standish with the others who saw in adoration of 
the Best the only hope of the New World? Happily, 
no Dutch trader touched their shores with a cargo that 
would have meant the founding of a pagan rather than 
a Christian civilization! Aristocracy, dissociated from 
democracy, would have produced at Plymouth a charm- 
ing social life for the few, as it did in the lower colony; 
but brain and hand separated, they would have lost the 
battle later. Gen. Lee wrote his daughters to make 
themselves useful with their hands,‘ Knit me stockings 
for my bleeding soldiers,’’ he wrote. Victory rests with 
the hosts where brain and hand are united, where Aristos 
and Demos work together. Any segregation of the few 
from the many means revolution and a reign of terror 
to restore equilibrium. The best and the many together 
means the new world and human brotherhood. Our 
hope, in these troublous times, is that the best, seeing 
a new light, will honestly devote themselves to the ser- 
vice of all. The Church needed its lashing; the stand- 
patter was justly condemned; human exploitation is re- 
ceiving its fatal reward; elegant leisure is very uncom- 
fortable; the cultured recluse can no longer enjoy an 
unused learning. Aristos and Demos, united, are be- 
coming co-laborers with God for bringing in the new day. 
“God’s gifts put men’s best dreams to shame!” 

As all good things are from the Best and from the heights 
of the Spirit, unaspiring democracy can never bring in the 
kingdom of Heaven on earth: progress lies not in its care. 
The gifted, the pioneer, leads: when the aristocrat is self- 
ish or the democrat unmindful of the best, progress 
is arrested. Humanity will never rise higher by worship 
of itself: no “positivism’”’ is adequate to its own redemp- 
tion. Democracy alone cannot establish that equality 
of opportunity which is its dream. Not from the people 
was the first thought of popular equality, but great souls, 
out of their dreams for the best for all, proclaimed the 
ideal,—noble personality has always been the lever of 
history. The Demos without the Aristos is destroying 
mob, coerced by the worst of the sans culoties. Better 
far, Washington, the Virginian aristocrat, than the churl 
who shows his love for the people—and their votes 
—by bellowing for ‘the tooth-brush that belongs to the 
boat.” The present craze for ‘direct legislation,” 
lauded as so democratic, means, if democracy ignores 
the service of the gifted, the downfall of liberty and true 
popular government. Property and person, liberty and 
progress, are not safe in the hands of a segregated democ- 
racy: it leads to inefficiency, and that to the autocrat 
on horseback, for which assertion there is ample his- 
torical witness. Government by real representatives, 
chosen by all, is really popular government: it is that 
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aristodemocracy which comes of helpful and brotherly 
co-operation of Aristos and Demos in the affairs of state. 
And the democratic home and church are as hopeless 
as the democratic state. ‘The true home is governed by 
father and mother, the best in the service of all, filial 
love and obedience, bringing them to that maturity of 
judgment and good-will which makes them fit to manage 
homes of their own. ‘Those churches which misinter- 
pret democracy and equality, and. ignore all save 
democracy, have come to grief. For in every group 
some are better fitted for certain functions than others. 
A low-levelling democracy, suspicious of and jealous of 
aristocracy of gifts, denies this, which leads to fatal 
results. Humanity is not self-saved; the state is endan- 
gered by “‘direct”’ legislation; the home is no democracy, 
and the church paralyzed when so managed. God is the 
saving ideal for humanity; the true and statesmanlike 
representative is the best safeguard of the state; good 
fathers and mothers, the only safety for the children; 
everywhere, aristodemocracy is the hope of the world. 
“The fall of Rome was certain when Rome began to 
laugh at her gods.” 

As to our own church, the world derisively calls us 
aristocrats in religion. We ought to rejoice if we are 
devotees of the Best, for thereby our spirituality has 
been exalted. Our faith has inspired good literature: 
men of affairs, trained in our worship, have risen to great 
eminence. We have a right to rejoice that out of the 
love and adoration of the Best we have so entered into 
life. But criticism is aimed at us, both from without 
and within our household of faith. Have we segregated 
ourselves, as other aristocrats have done in the past? 
Do we hold our treasures in pride? Are our hearts less 
tender to the woes of the world than were those of our 
fathers? Do we devote all our gifts to the many? Do we 
use our churches for the public good,—to cultivate, 
through worship, reverence for all the laws of life,—or 
do we use them only for personal gratification? Cer- 
tainly, the liberal discipline of life has made our business 
men the successful men they are. Do they use their vast 
powers to help less fortunately endowed persons to become 
as economically competent as they are? Or do they 
employ their great skill to amass merely personal wealth? 
Of this we may be sure, that our attainments have come 
from devotion to the highest, never from any unworthy 
pandering to the low and cheap and degrading. If 
aristodemocracy ever becomes the rule of the world, our 
communion will have had its honorable part in bringing 
it about. Are we not strongly enough intrenched in 
our own integrity to be able to mingle with the lowest 
without fear of any tarnishing of our high ideals? 


“Thenceforth to life, thou child of earth, 
Be worthy of thy heavenly birth!” 


We have no occasion to heed the jeers and ridicule 
of those who seem to misunderstand us, provided 
we have been “obedient to the heavenly vision’ 
of a world made pure and good through adoration of 
the highest and the best. But we must not forget that 
segregated aristocracy has not succeeded, neither has 
uninspired and low-levelling democracy. Neither can 
they so long as they remain aloof, or meet only in mortal 
combat. Each needs the other, and we can conceive of 
no worthier exercise for the liberal faith than to unite 
the two in a real aristodemocracy of the Spirit. Look- 
ing above for light, to him from whom all blessings flow, 
let us become one in the household of our Father, that 
prophet and people may work together, realizing the 
divine dream of humanity,—unity, love, peace, and 
good-will on earth! 

. NEEDHAM, Mass. 
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Literature. 
The Meaning of God in Human 


Experience.* 


This is a book of very real worth. The 
first feeling of the present reviewer is one 
of gratitude that so many things which in 
him have been struggling for clarity of con- 
ception and for expression have here been 
set forth. The work is a vindication of 
those deep things which are at last once 
more coming to their own, the dignity of 
religion, the need of thought in it, the value 
of mysticism as a fundamental experience, 
the revelation not only of religion, but of 
all truth. In its title the book takes up the 
pragmatic challenge, and in its contents 
it justifies its contention, setting forth the 
worth of God and the worth of worship in 
away to earn the pragmatic sanction. But, 
while the author accepts the pragmatic 
test, that what does not work is not true, 
he refuses to accept the converse, that what- 
ever works is true. The positive prag- 
matic thesis is to him self-refuting since “the 
only kind of truth which in the end can com- 
ply with the pragmatic requirement that 
power shall be conserved is a non-pragmatic 
truth, a truth which has an absolute aspect.’ 

May it not be stated, in pragmatic fashion, 
that our minds are so limited in their scope 
that we cannot trace the ultimate workings 
of things, and so cannot finally determine 
the truth of any proposition but the fact 
that it seems to work? For an all-seeing 
mind the affirmative proposition would be 
true, but not for us. Hence from a prag- 
matic point of view pragmatism itself does 
not work. 

In similar fashion he acknowledges the 
value of Bergson in insisting on the influence 
of our ideas of rigid things in making it 
difficult for us to hold ideas of change; but 
he maintains that we do hold such ideas, 
nevertheless, and points out that even Berg- 
son admits as much, though not as fully as 
seems to him necessary. 

Valiantly, and to our thinking unanswer- 
ably, Prof. Hocking does battle for the need 
of reason in religion as the interpreter of 
feeling and the conserver of its values. 
Without ideas, he declares, feeling cannot 
communicate itself. (Query, Is music a 
possible exception?) But feeling cannot 
even endure as feeling; if we would preserve 
that which we value as feeling, it can only 
be by transforming it into idea. 

The author does not permit his insistence 
on the demand of reason to carry him so 
far as to claim that religion is a creation 
of reason. Far from it. The groundwork 
of his discussion is that the belief in God 
is not a product of reason, but what Spencer 
called a primitive datum of consciousness. 
It is the Whole which is implied in all our 
discussion of the various parts. But, though 
reason cannot create this belief, it can justify 
it. Only as we know Other Mind in the 
world do we know anything whatever. Our 
knowledge of it is not ordinarily prominent 
in our consciousness because we do not com- 
monly think of it, but with it. 

Religion thus becomes primarily a mys- 
tical experience, and it is to a discussion of 
mysticism in its relation to life that the last 


*A Pumosopuic Stupy oF RELIGION. By William Er- 
ee YY Segoe Ph.D. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
rice $3. 
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two parts ef the work are devoted. They 
are the most original and most valuable of 
the whole. Reason and mysticism, as he 
sets them forth, are not antagonistic, but 
complementary. There may be, and are, 
irrational mysticism and unmystical ration- 
alism. But always the one suffers for lack 
of the other. Only as mysticism becomes 
prophetic,—that is, brings its experience of 
the whole into relation to our daily life with 
its occupation with common details,—does 
it have value for others or even for the mys- 
tic himself. He who strives to give himself 
up wholly to the contemplative life attempts 
an impossible, a self-contradictory, task. 
But in bringing to our daily toil a sense of the 
whole, he gives that which alone can give 
unity to our individual lives and to the 
history of the race. This is the gift which 
is beyond all price. 

Valuable as the work is, it is by no means 
faultless. Its English is often doubtful. 
The author seems to have no clear idea of 
the difference between ‘“‘shall’’ and “will.” 
Occasionally in his effort to hold the at- 
tention of his reader, he drops below the 
dignity of his subject, as, for instance, when 
he speaks of the boy’s “twigging’’ the in- 
sincerity of religious cant. His use of 
apostrophe also is more frequent than is 
agreeable; and when he addresses Carlyle 
as “thou” and ‘‘you’”’ in the same sentence, 
the attempt to walk and fly at the same 
time is difficult. 

The discussion is also at times over-pro- 
longed, and somewhat labored, especially 
in Part IV., “How Men Know God.” In 
particular the whole chapter on the ontolog- 
ical argument might well have been reduced 
to the dimensions of a foot-note. ‘There 
are also occasional corollaries and obiter 
dicta which are open to criticism, as when 
he says that we desire a universal religion 
just because we do not desire a universal 
state. It would be easy to pick many flaws 
like this in. the argument, which might make 
it seem that the work was of little value, 
but such a conclusion would not be justified. 
These are the faults of a comparatively 
inexperienced writer and capable of easy 
correction. 

If one will take the argument in its general 
sweep, neglecting these minor shortcomings, 
he can hardly fail to feel its force and turn 
from its perusal, as the reviewer has done, 
with a deep sense of gratitude. i py) oYhes 34 


THE ROMANTIC STORY OF THE PURITAN 
Fatuers. By Albert Christopher Addison. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2.50 net.— 
We have been accustomed in the past to 
think of the stern earnestness of the Puritan 
fathers—and mothers—and of their char- 
acteristic development rather than of the 
high romance which attended their great 
adventuring. This, however, is a particu- 
larly good title for a book which tells the 
story of the founding of new Boston and the 
Massachusetts Bay colony in a way that 
brings out its larger interest and importance. 
There is some account of the conditions which 
led to the Puritan exodus from old Boston 
and the neighboring towns in England. 
The chapters that relate to the early days 
are the outcome of careful research and in- 
telligent reading of old records. Such 
studies can only increase one’s sense of the 
obligations we owe to. the memory of our 
pioneer forefathers, who subdued the soil, 
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turning it to the uses of civilized life, caring 
for protection, education, religious instruc- 
tion, and standing sturdily on their own feet. 
Much care has been taken with the photo- 
graphs, and the entire book deserves the in- 
terest of those who love this early history, 
whether they live on the Atlantic coast or 
on the Pacific, or in the wide country between 
which many of the descendants of these 
Puritans helped to open and build up. 


THe EveN Hann. By Quincy Germaine. 
Boston: the Pilgrim Press.—This book, 
though it should have been reviewed before 
Christmas, has ‘by no means lost its timeli- 
ness. It is a story of workers in a mill town 
of New England, and in it labor conditions 
are set forth with a strength that indicates 
first-hand observation and actual personal 
interest. The characters are well drawn 
and represent varied and opposing types. 
While the tone is wholly sympathetic with 
the mill workers, the writer does not forget 
that justice and brotherly feeling are to be 
found in other classes of society also, and 
the influence of the book is on the side of 
constructive, co-operative betterment of 
conditions. The authorship of the book 
appears to be an open secret, at least among 
the readers of Splinters, the Rogers Hall 
publication. It is certainly a book which 
deserves a wide reading, for its interest as a 


story, its study of important problems, and 


its promise for future work. 


Tue GRAND OPERA SINGERS OF To-DAyY. 
By Henry C. Lahee. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $2.50.—Mr. Lahee is well-known as 
a graphic and trustworthy writer on musical 
subjects. His books about famous singers, 
violinists, and pianists, as well as Grand 
Opera in America and The Organ and its 
Masters, show his understanding of the his- 
torical background as well as his keen inter- 
est in present manifestations of the art. 
This volume is by no means a repetition of 
his previous books. It recounts the -history 
of the opera houses in this country and pre- 
sents in turn the famous singers who have 
appeared in their different réles. ‘The rapid 
development of opera in the last decade 
prophesies the day when it shall become a 
permanent pleasure for the people in many 
of our larger cities. Mr Lahee is hopeful, 
but not over-confident, and what he has to 
say is timely and interesting. The book is 
illustrated with photographs and otherwise 
adapted for a gift book. 


THe Sworp oF Bussy. By Robert Neil- 
son Stephens. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.25 net.—All the staple material of his- 
torical romance is here,—the brilliant dashing 
hero whose sword is invincible, whom women 
adore, and who, after escapades innumerable, 
falls in love with a pure and simple maid, 
equal in courage to himself. Here are the 
plots and counterplots of an intriguing ducal 
court (the story: is set in the times of Henry 
III.), the ready quarrelling, the piquant 
abduction, the drugged wine, and the care- 
fully set trap to catch the lover. The ac- 
tion is continuous, the scenes violent, and, if 
there is not a ray of the clear cold light of 
realism, not a touch of probability in the 
carefully arranged drama of love, folly, and 
revenge, why at least nobody is deceived; 
and that there are readers whose appetite 
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for this sort of thing still remains good is 
proved by the general popularity of books 
of this class. 


Miscellaneous. 


A recent issue of the Home University 
Library is Man: A History of the Human 
Body, prepared by Arthur Keith, M.D., 
LL.D., professor and conservator of the mu- 
seum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
England. He treats here more of the his- 
tory of the human body than of its structure 
and mechanism, reflecting the opinions cur- 
rent among the more progressive anatomists 
of the present time. Many of the state- 
ments are founded on unpublished researches 
made by the author. The‘book carries out 
the intention of the series, which is to form 
for the general reader a comprehensive li- 
brary of modern knowledge on important 


subjects. Each book in the series is sold 
for 50 cents. Henry Holt & Co. are the 
publishers. 


Among the giftbooks of the Christmas 
season was one that adds to its intrinsic 
interest a personal significance, not at all 
dependent on the season. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company published under the title The 
Shadow of the Flowers a selection of passages 
from the poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
The selection was made in answer to a re- 
quest for a list of the flowers mentioned by 
him, in order that the garden of the Memorial 
House in Portsmouth might possess, if pos- 
sible, every flower so mentioned. In making 
the list asked for, Mrs. Aldrich found the 
lines enclosing the flower in nearly every 
case so much a part of the flower itself that 
she copied them out, as in gathering the 
actual flowers of the garden she would have 
surrounded each with the leaves belonging 
to it. Quite without intention on her part, 
the lines, as if their sequence had been dis- 
posed by some unseen hand, were found to 
shadow forth subtly, yet clearly, a double 
story,—the story of the changing seasons of 
the year and of the seasons of a poet’s life. 
Price, $2 net. 


The Buibelot for January and February 
(Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me.) con- 
tains ‘The Little Schoolmaster Mark,” a 
Spiritual Romance, by J. H. Shorthouse. In 
a somewhat famous review of this story by 
Vernon Lee, this brilliant but occasionally 
irritating writer compared 
Inglesant, very much to the disadvantage 
of the longer novel. ‘To her thinking, John 
Inglesant “‘has not merely the repulsiveness 
of obvious unreality, . . . but the repulsive- 
ness also of a spiritual progress which is 
simply the gradual renervation and distor- 
tion of a man’s sense of right and wrong.” 
Surely, this is a hard saying, and to our 
mind not a just one. Mysticism does some- 
times lead, as we all know, to spiritual 
ecstasies wherein plain matters of right and 
wrong occasionally get hopelessly mixed; 
and there are dangers in quietism as well as 
in strenuous activity. But John Inglesant 
still remains one of the most memorable 
stories of the great adventure of a deli- 

_ cate soul among the strange beasts of theol- 
ogy, rampant temptations, and the possibly 
equally dangerous attractions of the purely 
esthetic life. However, ‘The Little School- 
master Mark” is a quite different matter, 
far slighter, yet full of charm and occa- 
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sional suggestion of the longer romance, or 
even of the carefully weighed phrases of 
Walter Pater. It is, we thay remember, 
the story of a delicate and sensitive nature, 
whose one passion is the passion for holiness, 
suddenly snatched from its simple and nat- 
ural surroundings and set down among 
worldly and quite frivolous people. What 
will become of it? ‘The ermine, we read, 
must keep its whiteness or perish. ‘This 
high soul must lose not one breath of its holi- 
ness, or it will die. So the catastrophe for 
Mark is inevitable. But of course we 
read not for incident or story, but for a cer- 
tain quality which, for want of other name, 
we may call spiritual luminousness. As 
when the Princess urges Mark: “Do not 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 
“Tt is printed in excellent taste.” 
Rev. H. G. Ives, Andover, N.H. 
“T should say it is something that would be of distinct 
use.” Rev. Wm. I. Lawrance, Boston. 
Twenty cents each 
For Sale by W. B. CLARKE CO., 
26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


‘THE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 
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THE RURAL PROBLEM AND 
THE COUNTRY MINISTER. 


By Josrra W. Srrovt. 


In the last thirty years the cities have grown 
enormously at the expense of the rural districts. 
The larger opportunities for business enterprise 
and the more interesting life of the towns have 
attracted the active and energetic young men 
and women of the country, and they have gone, 
leaving behind them the slow and more conser- 
vative part of the population. The rural prob- 
em springs largely from the intellectual apathy 
of the country as registered in the backward- 
ness of economic development, the absence of 
common comforts in many rural homes, the 
poverty of the schools, the lack of initiative. To 
save the country communities, a new vision and 
a new energy are necessary: they must wake up 
and begin to use their undeveloped capacities. 
Here is the opportunity of the country minister, 
and in the revival of rural life he may, as Mr. 
Strout points out, play a large part by wise 
leadership and by steadily upholding the noblest 
ideals of character and action. 


On the inside covers of the above pam- 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issue of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
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be afraid to die. Instead of your form and 
voice there will be remembrance. The body 
of the sown grain is transfigured into the 
flower of a spiritual life and from the dust 
is raised a mystic presence which can never 
fade. Do not be afraid to die.” 


THE OVERPLUS OF BLOSSOM. 
BY 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 


A very special limited edition of this Booklet has just 
been completed at the School of Printing. The boys have 
done a little better work on this than on anything of the 
kind heretofore turned out from the School. The printing 
is from new ro-point Century old-style type, all set by 
hand in the best manner the boys know how (at the pres- 
ent time), and printed, four pages at a time, on Strath- 
more antique paper with deckle edges. The booklet makes 
twenty-four pages. There is a full-page half-tone portrait 
of Dr. Collyer that will be appreciated by every one who 
had the privilege of knowing him or hearing him speak. 
There is also a facsimile of a letter sent by Dr. Collyer in 
approval of the earlier edition done at the School. 

The size of the booklet is 5} x 8} inches, bound in blue 
paper boards, with title label. The price is 75 cents a 
copy. 
Address with remittance, THE ScHOoL OF PRINTING, 
20 PARMENTER STREET, BOSTON. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF *“*THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
*“*THE CAROL,’’ *“‘JUBILATE DEO,”’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musica] and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book vals ead hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 

the book for examination. 
. “Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large. 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

rf re is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... Iam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance... , 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— i ‘ 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 


*| wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 


of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracit, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am loo! 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 
Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Che Bome. 
Ser eee 


BY MARY FE, MERRILL. 


Awake! Arise! For don’t you know 
The ground is covered o’er with snow? 
And every gay and pretty flake 

Calls out to you, Awake! Awake! 


Awake! Awake! Get out of bed, 

And find your skates, and get your sled; 
Quick, eat your breakfast, no delay, 
For we can have a jolly day. 


The pond is frozen just like glass, 

The skating there will be first-class; 
We'll pull up-hill both strong and glad, 
Then we'll come coasting down like mad. 


Come! Come! Arise! Get dressed! 
And hurry up for goodness’ sake! 


Awake! 


The Nicest Little Girl. 


As the Postman tramped down New Street, 
he little knew what a commotion was going 
on inside his big leather bag. It was all on 
account of the extra St. Valentine’s Day 
crowd, which pushed and shoved the ordi- 
nary travellers, bills, business letters, and 
newspapers out of their way. Vem 

“Took at me! look at me!” an especially 
fat valentine was shouting. ‘‘ Nobody here 
has such a fancy overcoat as I have, but 
that is nothing to my inside! I’m all loves 
and doves and roses’’— 

“But not like me/”’ another cried. ‘‘ 7 have 
a lover’s knot and two hands clasping, and 
I’m on my way to a real grown-up young 
lady!” 

“Now J,” put in another, ‘“‘have a little 
boy on me making a bow, and I’m on my 
way to the dearest little girl”—So it 
went on, all the valentines boasting and 
bragging and talking all at once in their 
crackly, papery voices till the business let- 
ters in a rage turned their backs and re- 
treated to the farthest corner of the bag. 

“T’d like to have the law on them!” ex- 
,claimed a stout purple document. “And I 
could, too, for I am a Lawyer’s Letter.” 

“They make me sick,” grunted his near- 
est neighbor, who happened to be a Doctor’s 
Bill. , 

“Tl be glad when they’re extracted,” 
agreed a yellow Dentist’s Appointment, 
yawning, and he turned to a thin, blue en- 
velope beside him. ‘‘ Don’t those silly val- 
entines bore you?” he asked. 

“A little,” confessed the blue envelope, 
“but then you see I’m a valentine myself.” 

The business letters took a good look at 
him and then burst out laughing. But the 
blue envelope stuck to it. ‘Yes, I am, too,” 
he said. ‘You look at me very, very close 
and you'll see.” 

They looked again, and, sure enough, on 


his front was written, ‘‘A Valentine—For | 


the Nicest Little Girl on New Street.” 

The Doctor’s Bill gave the thin blue en- 
velope a poke. ‘‘How about your little 
insides?”’ said he. ‘‘All loves and doves 
and roses, eh?” - 

‘“‘None of those,” admitted the Blue En- 
velope, “but I think, I think I have a little 
poem in me,” 

“Poem indeed,’ sneered the Lawyer’s 
Letter. “I'll present, you_with my_opinion, 
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which is that, valentine or no valentine, you 
will never get delivered.” 

“Trust the Postman,” advised the Den- 
tist’s Appointment. ‘‘We none of us know 
when we are going to be pulled out.” 

By the time the noisy valentines had been 
delivered, the Postman had almost come to 
the end of New Street. He put his hand in 
the bag, drew out the blue letter, and stared at 
its queer address. ‘‘Too bad! too bad!” 
said he, and then he dropped it back. 

“Maybe you'll believe me now,” 
the Lawyer’s Letter. 

“Your case is a grave one, my friend,” 
sighed the Doctor’s Bill. ‘‘The Dead Letter 
Office is where you belong!” 

The Dentist’s Appointment had just 
opened his mouth to speak when down into 
the bag came the Postman’s hand, groping 
toward the Doctor’s Bill; but the clever 
little blue valentine pushed the fat bill out 
of the way and wiggled in between the Post- 
man’s fingers, so that a second time it was 
drawn out of the bag. The Postman was 
at the door of the last house on New Street,— 
not a fine, stone house, as the others were, 
but a very humble little house,—and the lady 
opened the door herself. She was a little 
white-faced lady with kind brown eyes and 
a motherly smile. The blue valentine was 
in her hand before the Postman saw his 
mistake. 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” said he, “that’s 
not for here’—Then he stopped, for the 
lady looked so very disappointed. 

“Are you sure?” she asked, timidly. 
“You see I have a little girl, and she’s the 
nicest little girl not only just on New Street, 
but in all the world!” 

“Very sorry, ma’am,” said the Postman, 
“but that’s what they all say. I’ve asked 
every mother along New Street if the Nicest 
Little Girl lived there, and every single one 
of ’em said yes. Got to be proved, ma’am, 
got to be proved!” For the second time 
the little blue valentine was dropped back 
into the bag. The Postman left the mouth 
of the bag open, however, so all the letters 
heard the conversation that followed. The 
lady’s voice sounded. sad. 

“Those other little girls,’’ said she, ‘had 
other valentines, didn’t they?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,” said the Postman, “packs 
and packs of ’em!”’ 

“My little girl,” said the lady, “‘has not 
had one single valentine.’’ 

The Postman’s hand stole down among 
his letters and drew out the blue valentine. 
“T’d like to have advice on this,’’ he said, 
‘disinterested advice. Here’s an old gentle- 
man coming along, ma’am, I'll ask him.” 

Tap, tap, tap, came the sound of a stick 
along the frosty pavement, and a thin, quav- 
ery voice said, ‘Well, Postman, aren’t you 
late enough this morning?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the Postman, ‘but it’s 
a question of this here letter,” and he ex- 
plained the difficulty. 

“Ahem!” said the old gentleman. “So 
you’ve been two years on this district and 
don’t know who’s the Nicest Little Girl on 
New Street?” 

“No, sir,” said the Postman. 

“Well, well, well!” said the old gentleman, 
and his voice sounded as if he thought the 


snapped 


Postman ought to be ashamed. “I shall 
have to tell you a story,” said he. 
“Story!” snorted the Postman. “‘I ain’t 


got no time for no story—I can’t stop.” 
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The little old gentleman tapped three 
times with his stick on the pavement. ‘‘You 
mean you can’t go on,” he said, smiling. 
Sure enough, the Postman could not take a 
single step! ‘‘Now, are you ready?” asked 
the little old gentleman, softly? 

“Ves, sir,” said the Postman, looking 
rather frightened. 

“Oh, just one moment, sir!’ said the lady. 
“Is yours by any chance a fairy story? My 
little girl is so fond of fairy stories—what a 
pity she’s not home from school!” 

“Fairy story, of course it is!”? said the old 
gentleman,-ecrossly, ‘‘and you can tell it to 
your little girl, but don’t interrupt. Well, 
once upon a time there was a fairy, and he 
put on his hat,and he put on his coat, and 
he put on his niuffler, and he took his um- 
brella, and he started to hobble down New 
Street on a cold and slippery day’’— 

“Oh, do excuse me, sir!” interrupted the 
lady, who was trying hard not to laugh, 
“but, being a mother, I know a great deal 
about fairies, and I’ve never heard that they 
wear overcoats nor yet mufflers, nor do they 
ever have to hobble”— 

“Madam,” said the old gentleman, “you 
know nothing whatsoever about this particu- 
lar fairy. He was an extremely clever fairy. 
He never went around dressed up in silly 
spangled wings letting everybody guess 
who he was. No; he disguised himself as 
an old, old gentleman, and he hobbled down 
New Street on a cold and sleety day. All 
the little girls and boys on New Street 
had been making a slippery, slidey slide 
down somebody’s terrace, and right across 
the sidewalk to the road, and they were 
coasting down it, all but one little girl, who 
didn’t have any sled. Well, along came the 
old gentleman-fairy, and his eyes were 
rather dim, so he didn’t see how very ex- 
tremely slippery slidey this slide was, and 
down he went, right on his old lame back!” 

“Oh, dear!” cried the lady, “I hope he 
wasn’t hurt!” 

“No, madam, not permanently. Those 
young persons who had made the mischief 
just stood and stared at the old gentleman- 
fairy; and, when they saw that he was only 
discombobolated and shaken-up-in-the-tem- 
per, they all gave a whoop and ran away— 
all, that is, but one—the little girl who didn’t 
have a sled. She gét the whole benefit of 
a good, round, old-fashioned scolding. And 
she didn’t say one word nor make a naughty 
face as one of the little boys did, but she 
gathered up his umbrella and his newspaper 
and his spectacles,—no, madam, they weren’t 
broken,—and she gave him her arm as far as 
the corner. And, when the fairy, who was 
rather a curious old fellow, did ask her some 
questions as to why she didn’t have a sled, 
she explained very nicely about this being a 
bad year for father on account of the rheu- 
matism and the rent. And all the time you 
know she thought he was just a lame old 
gentleman and never knew he was a fairy 
at all” — 

“That’s true,” broke in the lady, “for 
she told me all about it when she came home, 
and”— 

“Madam,” sighed the old gentleman, 
“you interrupted. As I was about to say, 


that is the end of the story. Now! Post-~ 


man, who is the Nicest Little Girl on New 
Street?” 

&‘The one that helped the old gent—I 
mean fairy—up, sir,” answered the Postman, 
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promptly, “and here she is!’”’ He pointed to 
a little figure coming as fast as her legs could 
carry her,—a little red-cheeked, curly-headed 
girl. 
“Took, my darling, look!” cried the lady. 
“The Postman has brought you a valentine, 
and J think it’s from a fairy’’— 

“Ves, Miss,’ agreed the Postman, hand- 
ing the little girl the Blue Envelope. “J 
wouldn’t be at all surprised if it was from 
that there fairy you helped off his back. 
You better ask’— Then he stopped and 
stared. ‘‘ Why, where’s the old gentleman?”’ 
he exclaimed. 

“Ves, where is the old gentleman?” cried 
the lady. And she and the Postman and 
the little girl all ran to the corner and looked 
round it, but there was no old gentleman 
there, only a big blue automobile vanishing 
in the distance. 

“But, mother, you haven’t looked at my 
valentine,” said the little girl. ‘‘See how 
funny it is! A piece of blue paper and a 
piece of white paper; and the white piece 
has got poetry on it, I’m sure!” 

The lady took the piece of blue paper. 
“Why, it’s a check!” she gasped, and her 
cheeks changed to a beautiful pinky red. 

“What’s a check, mother?’’ asked the 
little girl, and then, as her mother seemed 
unable to answer, she pleaded, ‘‘Read the 
poetry, mother, please.” 

The little girl’s mother unfolded the 
white slip, on which in a crabbed, shaky 
hand was written this verse,— 


“This Fairy Cure, my child, is sent 
For rheumatism and the rent.” 


The little girl danced up and down. “O 
mother, mother, will it really help father’s 
rheumatism and make the landlord let us 
stay in our house?” 

“Yes,” said the mother, “‘it will.” 

“Then he was a fairy, wasn’t he, mother?” 

“Ves, my dear, he was a good, good 


- fairy!” 


The Postman hurried on around the corner. 

“That’s right!” he muttered “that’s 
right!”’ 

The little girl had dropped the Blue En- 
velope in the snow, and he lay on his back 
quite content. ‘‘Not a love nor a dove nor 
a rose in me,” he chuckled, ‘‘and yet I was 
a valentine!”—Gertrude Knevels, in the 
Churchman. 


Trippings Then and Now. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


All you happy children possessing grandmas 
with whom to spend an occasional blissful 
week or month will know just how joyfully 
Rillie watched mother pack the big trunk, 
and how gayly she danced about fetching 
and carrying the many several belongings. 
By supper time the little girl had come to 
feel the railway trip between herself and 
grandma’s looming up in well-nigh endless 
length, and it was after her twentieth ‘‘I 
just’ know we'll never get there!’ and her 
thirtieth ‘‘How long does it take, anyway, 
mother?” etc., that mother at last protested. 

“That will do, dear,’ she said, with gentle 
decision. ‘‘We'll get to grandma’s just as 
fast and as soon as we can, and that nowa- 
days is very soon and very fast indeed. If 
you'd been with great-great-grandpa now, 
when he came on’to- New York from Provi- 
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dence, there’d be some reason for your won- 
derings. Tell you about it? There really is 
nothing to tell, child, but that he made the 
trip in a sailboat; that they were days on 
the way; and that, even before they started, 
they had to wait over for three days or more 
before the wind was just right. But I can 
show you the letter he wrote to his father 
to explain the delay.”” Opening a black 
jJapanned box, she had taken from a drawer 
in the writing-desk, mother selected a couple 
of letters, yellow and flimsy with age, and 
read as follows:— ; 
“PROVIDENCE, May 22, 1780. 

“Dear Sir,—I wrote you the day before 
yesterday, which suppose you have received; 
we are still here waiting for a wind and hope 
to go in the morning; have not time to write 
more, and in haste, 

Henry H.” 


“Then when he found that even ‘in the 
morning’ the longed-for wind was still not 
blowing,” said mother, unfolding the second 
letter, “‘he. wrote again,—so great-great- 
great grandpa should not feel worried,—in 
this way:— 

“SATURDAY AFTERNOON, May 23, 1789. 

“Dear Father,—Mrs. H. and - Jack is 
cleverly, and we are only tired of waiting for a 
wind; hope we shall have a good time when 
it comes. HENRY.” 


“Let us hope,’ concluded mother as she 
carefully put back the two letters and locked 
up the box, “that Jack was as patient as he 
was ‘cleverly,’ though if he had ‘just known 
he’d never get there,’ there really would have 
been some excuse for it. He did arrive at 
last, however, and eventually grew up into 
your great-great-grandfather. What would 
he think, I wonder, of our steamboats and 
ears, our over and above and underground 
railway roads and our airships? And, oh, 
how he would enjoy making that same nearly 
a week’s trip—with.any kind of a wind or no 
wind whatever!—in less than ten hours!’’ 


Wise Mother Coon. 


Dressed in her best black-and-white 
furs, Mother Coon started out to find supper 
for her children. 

“Well, good-night, children!’’ she called 
back over her shoulder. ‘‘I’ll be home soon, 
and I’ll bring something nice if you are good 
and don’t quarrel.” 

“Good-night!”’ called out the little ones. 
‘Bring us some more of those juicy corn-cobs. 
And don’t let those horrid human folks catch 
you.” 

“No fear of that!’”’ chuckled Mother Coon. 
“They are too stupid to catch me. But they 
certainly do have delicious things to eat.” 
And she smacked her lips as she trotted 
down the mountain and through the woods 
toward the clearing where the Podder family 
lived. 

It was very dark and still as she crept into 
the wood-shed. She stopped to listen, and her 
little beady eyes twinkled slyly. There was 
not a sound from the sleeping house, for it 
was nearly midnight. Mother Coon sniffed 
eagerly. There was the pail of scraps, but the 
cover was put on tight—oh, so tight! Mother 
Coon stole up to the pail and stood on her hind 
legs: she leaned against it hard to knock it 
over. Suddenly—click!—something caught 
her by the leg. Ugh! How it hurt! She 
tried: to pull herself away, but she could not. 
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How her foot ached! Mother Coon knew 
that she was caught in a trap. 

She struggled and kicked and pulled, but 
it was of no use. “She did not dare to cry 
out, but her strength was going fast. Sud- 
denly she heard a little noise behind her. 
She turned her head, and there in the door- 
way stood a little girl, staring at her with 
big eyes. 

“Oh, what are you?” she said. “You 
aren’t a rat or a squirrel, and I don’t think 
you are a woodchuck.” Although neither 
spoke the other’s language, they seemed 
to understand each other. ‘“‘Are you a 
coon?” f 

“Oh, how my foot hurts!’? whined Mother 
Coon. 

“You keep my father and mother awake 
every night, and you scatter the scraps 
about,” said the little girl, sternly. ‘They 
said they would set a trap for you. But 
I thought that it might be a fairy,—a naughty 
fairy,—so I sat up to see.” 

“T’m only a poor, hungry mother, with 
two poor, hungry babies,” said Mother Coon, 
pitifully. ‘‘I confess that I came to take 
the lovely food that you keep in that pail, 
but you don’t seem to value it highly. 
I believe you could spare it as well as not. 
Ugh! How my foot hurts!” 

“You poor thing!” said the little girl. 
“T don’t care what they say, I am going to 
set you free; for I don’t believe you will 
dare to waken my father and mother any 
more.” 

“VIl never come here again if once I get 
away!’ declared Mother Coon. ‘The little 
girl glanced round to be sure that no one 
was looking; then she carefully opened the 
trap and set Mother Coon free. ‘‘ Thank 
you,’’ said Mother Coon, as she limped 
away. 

The little, girl looked after her pitifully. 
“Poor old thing!” she said. “She and 
her babies must be dreadfully hungry to 
want those horrid scraps. I am sure we 
shall never miss them. I know what I am 
going to do. I’ll put a dish of scraps out 
under the old pine-tree every night that 
it does not rain. And I’ll not tell anybody.” 

Mrs. Coon had good ears. ‘‘Oh, I hope 
it will not rain all summer!” she said. 

The little girl sighed as she went into 
the house. “I am sorry that she was not 
a fairy, for then I could have made her pay 
me a wish for setting her free.’’—Abbie 
Farwell Brown, n Youth’s Companion, 


Coming Down the Nile. 


Some years ago an Englishman was coming 
down the river Nile, in Egypt, on a large 
boat loaded with grain; and the birds came 
off from every village and ate the grain 
piled on the deck. The Englishman asked 
the Egyptian captain of the boat, ‘Who 
owns this grain?” The Egyptian captain 
said, “I own it.” Then the Englishman 
asked why he let the birds eat up the grain. 
The Egyptian asked the Englishman, ‘‘ Who 
made the birds?” ~The Englishman answered, 
“God.” The Egyptian asked whether grain 
was a food which God intended birds to eat. 
The Englishman said it was. The Egyptian 
said, ‘‘Can the birds sow and raise the grain 
for themselves?”? The Englishman § said, 
“They cannot.” ‘“‘Then,’’ said the Egyptian, 
‘Jet them eat. God has provided enough for 
both them and us.”—Dumb Animals. 
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The Rochester Congress of Religious 
Liberals, Jan. 28-30, 1913. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


During the closing week of January there 
was held in Rochester, N.Y., a religious con- 
gress whose proceedings were significant of 
the change of attitude which has taken place 
on the part of religious liberals in their treat- 
ment of orthodox, and among orthodox 
believers in their appreciation of religious 
radicals. 

The meetings were held under the auspices 
of two liberal associations, the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals, organized 
by Progressive Friends, Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, Reform Jews, and others at Phila- 
delphia in 1908, and the Free Religious 
Association of America, which is approaching 
the fiftieth anniversary of its formation. 
The former association is, in a degree, the 
outcome of the International Congress of 
Free Christians and Other Religious Liberals, 
with which it is affiliated, and whose liberal- 
izing and reconciling influence it seeks to 
conserve and further in the American com- 
munity. ‘The exclusion in 1908, for doc- 
trinal reasons, of the liberal Christian de- 
nominations from participation in the great 
movement for church unity known as the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
jin America, no doubt also influenced the 
separate organization of this association, 
whose religious basis is moral and spiritual, 
not theological,—a fellowship of the spirit 
instead of the letter in religion. The Na- 
tional Federation of Religious Liberals, whose 
president from the beginning has been Henry 
W. Wilbur of Pennsylvania, has since held 
largely attended and notable congresses in 
Philadelphia and New York, whose published 
proceedings form an interesting chapter in 
the evolution of religious freedom and prog- 
ress in this country. But never have its 
true aim and mission become more apparent 
to it or been more fully realized than during 
the recent Rochester meetings. 

‘The Free Religious Association of America 
was begun as a protest against denomina- 
tional narrowness and the reactionary 
tendencies manifested by religious bodies 
half a century ago. It has upheld spiritual 
freedom and candor of thought and speech. 
On its platform the representatives of all 
phases of belief and non-belief have been 
welcomed. Its services to the development 
of truth, freedom, and progress in religion 
have been notable. In recent years, par- 
ticularly under the irenic leadership of its 
late President, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, there 
has been less occasion for the critical and ag- 
gressive methods which once were upper- 
most in its public utterances, and a more con- 
structive and conciliatory spirit has charac- 
terized it. Rev. C. W. Wendte, D.D., of 
Boston, is now its president. 

These two societies, so similar in their ac- 
tivities and aims and practically officered 
by the same men and women, united in the 
conduct of the Rochester Congress. Present 
by implication and in full sympathy with the 
meetings, though not directly represented, 
was the Congress of Religion, the outcome 
of the Chicago World-Parliament of Relig- 
ion, whose guiding spirit is Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 

This similarity of purpose and leadership 
has led to the suggestion that, in the interest 
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of economy of resources and increased effec- 
tiveness, these three associations should form 
a merger and create one strong and truly 
national organization. This proposal was 
brought up for renewed discussion at the 
late congress, and a committee, consisting 
of the presidents of the three societies, was 
appointed to consider more fully the matter, 
and report at a future day. The advantages 
of such a union are apparent. Less obvious 
are the disadvantages, chief among which 
would be the impairment, if not loss, of local 
interest and service, now made possible by 
the centring of each society’s work at such 
strategic points as Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. i 

The choice of Rochester for the recent 
congress was due to a cordial invitation 
received from liberal churchmen of that 
city, both of orthodox and radical religious 
affiliations. Clergymen and laity of the 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Episcopal, Methodist, 
Congregational, as well as the Unitarian, 
Universalist, Quaker, and Jewish fellowships 
were represented in the local committee, 
or accepted a place on its programmes. 
The opening meeting was held in a Pres- 
byterian church, the closing session in the 
largest Baptist church of the city. The 
other meetings. were conducted at the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian churches and the 
Jewish synagogue. In each case the pastor 
of the church presided, and welcomed the 
delegates to its hospitalities, except that, 
to the regret of all, Dr. Max Landsberg, 
the large-minded rabbi of Temple Berith 
Kodesh, was prevented by illness from ren- 
dering this service. In his place Rev. Horace 
I. Wolf, associate rabbi, extended the greet- 
ing from his people. The local chairman, 
Rey. Paul Strayer, pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, rendered strenuous 
and admirable service, and was seconded 
by the secretary, Rev. Edwin A. Rumball, 
the Unitarian pastor. But the soul of the 
Rochester welcome, by common consent, 
was Rev. William C. Gannett and his 
devoted wife, whose interest in the meetings 
was deep and whose private hospitalities 
seemed inexhaustible. Without Dr. Gan- 
nett’s long ministry of reconciliation in the 
community and the universal respect felt for 
his character and services this general par- 
ticipation of Rochester clergymen and laity 
of all denominations would have been im- 
possible. Never before has our congress 
been enabled to give so widely representative 
an illustration of its central purpose, the 
purpose emphasized at its very first session by 
the adoption of the following declaration :— 

“The Congress of Religious Liberals as- 
sembled at Rochester (Jan. 28-30, 1913), 
declare its profound sympathy with the 
existing and increasing endeavors for the 
attainment of religious unity and co-opera- 
tion so characteristic of the religious world 
of America in our day.” 

“Of this tendency our congress itself is a 
significant manifestation. While seeking to 
appreciate at its just value every attempt 
to bring about a union of churches and de- 
nominations, we would call renewed atten- 
tion to the conviction which underlies our 
own activities in_ this direction,—that the 
only form of religious unity which is de- 
sirable, all-inclusive, and enduring, is one 
founded, not on common intellectual agree- 
ment or doctrine—for all hunan opinions 
are fallible and transitory—nor on attempted 
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uniformity of worship and church admin- 
istration, which does not allow for in- 
dividual liking and need,—but a fellowship 
of the spirit, based on moral and spiritual 
affinities; on character and service, and the 
disposition of the heart towards. God and 
towards man. Such a union is possible 
amidst large varieties of doctrinal belief 
and church affiliation, and may include all 
religiously disposed persons in the com- 
munity, uniting them in the common en- 
deavor for holiness, righteousness, and ser- 
vice. 

“To promote this view of religious unity 
is a central aim of our Congress. In ac- 
cordance with this purpose we invite to 
this Fellowship of the Spirit the churches 
and the unchurched of the land.’’ 

On Wednesday morning at the Jewish 
temple this unity of the spirit was further 
illustrated by a series of addresses on “‘ The 
Contributions of the Churches of America 
toward Religious and Civil Liberty.” In 
this symposium the Reformed and Congre- 
gational churches were represented by Rey. 
Dr. William Elliot Griffis of Ithaca in an 
address replete with historial and scholarly 
information, especially concerning the con- 
tributions of the early Dutch settlers of New 
York to religious freedom in America, im- 
parting much that was new to his hearers. 
Rev. Paul M. Strayer delineated in a large 
way the services of Presbyterianism and more 
particularly of Calvinism toward freeing 
and invigorating the individual conscience, 
thus leading to liberty in Church and State. 
Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch, also of Roches- 
ter, gave an illuminating address on the 
Baptists of the Old and the New World and 
their heroic witness for freedom and democ- 
racy of spirit. Rev. Dr. Lewis M. Louns- 
bury of Albany, N.Y., made a well-restrained 
and effective plea for the Methodist fellow- 
ship as the church of the plain people of the 
land, the opponent of ecclesiasticism and 
supporter of civil and religious liberty. 

In the afternoon the discussion was con- 
tinued by Dr. O. E. Janney of Baltimore, 
who found ample reason in the story of the 
Quakers to vindicate their title as the herald 
of spiritual liberty, human brotherhood, and 
universal peace. Rabbi H. G. Enelow, re- 
cently called to the Fifth Avenue Temple 
Emanuel, New Yorkyymade an eloquent 
presentation of Jewish ideals and services in 
the promotion of freedom and progress in 
civil and religious affairs. Rev. Dr. Walter 
Mason of Pittsburgh spoke with modesty 
and charm of the Unitarian contribution 
made by Channing and his associates toward 
soul-liberty and social emancipation. Rev. 
Dr, I. M. Atwood of Canton, N.Y., rendered 
a similar testimony in a similar spirit for the 
Universalist fellowship in America. Dr. 
Charles Fleischer of Boston struck a new note 
in his account of the Boston Commons he 
has inaugurated and its endeavor to found 
a religious fellowship truly American and 
modern. Finally, Edwin D. Mead of Boston, 
in an address of great power and fulness of 
knowledge, vindicated Jefferson, Franklin, 
Thomas Paine, and others of that brilliant 
company of radical believers who were con- 
spicuous in founding the American Republic, 
from the charge of infidelity and irreligion 
so often and ignorantly brought against 
them. He disclosed them to be men of 
earnest faith, both in divine providence and 
personal and civic righteousness, 
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The whole discussion was on a high level 
and of a remarkable uniformity of excellence. 
It is to be hoped that it may find its way 
into print. 

Another significant session of the Congress 
was that held in the Universalist church, 
Rey. A. W. Grose, D.D., presiding, at which 
a representative of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ, in America, Rev. Dr. 
Charles F. Rice of Roxbury, president of the 
Massachusetts Federation, gave an interest- 
ing account of the history and aims of that 
great movement, which now embraces thirty 
American denominations. Its basis of fel- 
lowship being a doctrinal one, it cannot in- 
vite the liberal churches to full co-operation 
with it. In the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Federations, however, theological 
differences are not made a bar to fellowship, 
and Unitarians and Universalists are ad- 
mitted on equal terms. This inconsistency 
troubles some of the more orthodox members 
of the Council, and at its recent general 
meeting in Chicago an attempt was made to 
require all local or branch associations to 
conform to the doctrinal requirements as to 
fellowship maintained by the national organ- 
ization. This attempt was, however, de- 
feated, and the local federations are left free 
to formulate their own terms of membership. 

Meanwhile there is nothing in the plat- 
form of the two societies in charge of the 
Rochester Congress to prevent them from 
extending cordial fellowship to the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ or any 
other religious body, whether orthodox or 
heterodox. It was this sentiment which led 
to the inclusion of the Federal Council on its 
programmes, in recognition of the admirable 
work it is doing in its own way for religious 
unity and good-will. There are some ways, 
too, in which the two-organizations, though 
theologically sundered, may work together. 
A proof of this was given at Rochester when 
the congress, by unanimous vote, adopted 
the entire social programme of the Federal 
Council as formulated at its recent~-Chicago 
meeting, with the alteration of only a single 
word. These affirmations of social duty, 
well considered and tersely expressed, are an 
admirable statement of the social ideals 
which the Congress of Religious Liberals 
also cherishes and commends to its members. 
They read as follows:— 

The National Federation of Religious Liberals and 
Free Religious Association of America in joint convention 
declare, in general agreement with the Federal Council 


_ of the Churches of Christ in America, that they stand:— 


1. For equal rights and complete justice for all men in 
all stations of life. 

2. For the protection of the family, by the single standard 
of purity, uniform divorce laws, proper regulation of 
marriage, and proper housing. ~ 

3. For the fullest possible development for every child, 
especially by the provision of proper education and rec- 
reation, 

4. For the abolition of child labor. 

s. For such regulation of the conditions of toil for 
women as shall safeguard the physical and moral health 
of the community. 

6. For the abatement and prevention of poverty. 

7. For the protection of the individual and society from 
the social, economic, and moral waste of the liquor traffic. 

8. For the conservation of health. 

9. For the protection of the worker from dangerous 
machinery, occupational diseases, and mortality. 

ro. For the right of all men to the opportunity for self- 
maintenance, for safeguarding this right against encroach- 
ments of every kind, and for the protection of workers 
from the hardships of enforced unemployment. 

11. For suitable provision for the old age of the workers 
and for those incapacitated by injury. 
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12. For the right of employees and employers alike to 
organize and for adequate means of conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial disputes. 

13. For a release from employment one day in seven. 

14. For the gradual and reasonable reduction of the hours 
of labor to the lowest practicable point, and for that degree 
of leisure for all which is a condition of the highest human 
life. 

15. For a living wage as a minimum in every industry 
and for the highest wage that each industry can afford. 

16. For a new emphasis upon the application of ethical 
principles to the acquisition and use of property, and for 
the most equitable division of the product of industry 
that can ultimatly be devised. 


(To be continued.) 


Save the Birds. 


On rereading my Audubon Leaflet, in re- 
gard to the Egret Heron, I find the danger 
of their extermination is even greater than 
I had supposed. Three years ago Mr. 
Dutcher, the president of the Audubon 
Association, had nearly given up all hope 
of saving them from total extinction. 

There is, however, at present a last despair- 
ing struggle being made to save them. 
Three wardens of the Audubon Society 
have been murdered in their efforts to save 
the birds, and two others have saved their 
own lives only by carrying firearms and using 
them when necessary. 

I shall be glad to send a copy of one of the 
Audubon Leaflets with its beautiful ilus- 
trations (gratis) to any woman who desires 
to learn more on this subject. Those who 
prefer to buy them may procure them by 
addressing Miss Jessie EK. Kimball, Natural 
History Rooms, 234 Berkeley Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Address for the others: Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Judge Charles Allen. 


In the death of Judge Allen the Church 
of the Disciples, Boston, has lost a wise and 
loyal friend. His association with the church 
dates back to the stirring days of the ministry 
of James Freeman Clarke, when, according 
to an honored custom, a layman occasionally 
assisted in the services of the pulpit. Judge 
Allen is remembered as he stood by Dr. 
Clarke, reading the Scriptures or the hymns. 
His was the voice to read the sermon and 
give the word of comfort to the sorrowing 
congregation on the Sunday following the 
death of Dr. Clarke. 

Through the ministry of Dr. Ames, for 
twenty-three years, Judge Allen was the 
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constant friend, serving and being served 
by that noble ministry. He contributed 
liberally toward the building of the new 
church, and continued his financial support 
through the years of illness that kept him 
from the services. Best of all was that un- 
failing support of a noble character which 
makes strong the foundations of a church, 
and so builds itself into the superstructure 
that the very walls and aisles declare its worth. 

The clear vision of Judge Allen saw the 
great work of our American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. He gave to it his constant alle- 
giance, and left for it in his will a substantial 
legacy. He also showed a liberal mind and 
an appreciative heart in remembering all 
the churches of his native town of Green- 
field, Mass. 

He was a man of quiet dignity and poetic 
instinct, caring greatly for the free movement 
of the spirit unhampered by forms or creeds. 
His capacity for friendship reached beyond 
the bounds of time to the abodes of the true 
and good, eternal in the heavens. 

ChBmBS 


Macedonian Relief Fund. 


We have recently received an interesting 
letter from Rev. A. N. Toplisky, our faithful 
representative in Bulgaria, concerning the 
work he is doing among the Macedonian 
widows and orphans who took refuge from 
their burned villages in Bulgaria, across the 
border, and for whom Mr. ‘Toplisky has 
been caring during the past winter. We 
sent him several hundred dollars to aid him 
in this good work, as a gift from the Unita- 
rian churches and people of the United States. 

He writes — 

“T wrote in my last letter that I went to 
Sofia, our capital city, to do something for 
the Macedonian orphans. I saw the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, and explained to him the 
sad condition of the Macedonian sufferers. 
As aresult, he allowed us some assistance for 
them, and we supplied all of them with food 
for one month. ‘Then, little by little, we 
sought to find places for the orphans among 
our own families, so that our work became 
easier than before. Many of the mothers 
and their children were carried back to 
Djoumaia and, the surrounding villages, 
which still have some houses. For the past 
three weeks I have been myself in Djoumaia 
and the neighboring places, and have done 
for them as much as was possible under the 
sad circumstances. In another letter I will 
write you a detailed account of the expendi- 
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a bank for small as well as large accounts, or because of a general 
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ture of your money which was contributed 
toward the relief of the Macedonian widows 
and orphans. I will expend it very care- 
fully among the hungry, naked, and home- 
less. I shall now be able to go again to 
these villages. It is better to be in the same 
place with them, and thus aid their suffering 
more intelligently. Their needs are very 
great, but we want to do for them as much 
as possible to relieve at least their first ne- 
cessities. May peace come to our country 
quickly! My attention is occupied in this 
work, but I want to be free to continue my 
religious and reform work with renewed 
energy.” 


The latest contributions which have been 
received for this cause are from 


Mis Ro G. Shaw. Boston. cides den chvnne tae ne $25.00 
Katherine Blossom, Webster.................... 5.00 
Arthur B. Emmons, Newport.............--.00- 100,00 
Bureka; (Cal,) Sumday-schoolieje.« 24 sieve viev eb huis 1.45 


’ Thanking our generous friends very heart- 
ily for their gifts to this cause, which we 
believe to be worthy of their sympathy and 
aid, this department now thinks it best to 
close the subscription. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society, 


Drink and Eugenics. 


There has recently been published in a 
popular magazine a sensational article, which 
is full of mistakes, and which will do much 
mischief. It is an attempt to popularize 
the so-called “‘findings’’ of the Galton Labo- 
ratory of Eugenics, London, as given in a 
Memoir, issued some three years ago, bear- 
ing the names of Pearson and Elderton. 
The contention of the Memoir is that al- 
coholism in the parent does not affect the 
offspring. In fact, it is there claimed that 
certain Edinboro statistics prove that the 
children of drinkers were stronger in body 
and mind than the children of total ab- 
stainers. 

This colossal error needs instant and vigor- 
ous correction, and every one interested 
in temperance ought to take especial pains 
to spread broadcast the facts. Iwo pre- 
liminaiy observations may be briefly set 
forth: (1) Aside from the question of heredity, 
the case against liquor is overwhelmingly 
strong. This is a powerful argument, but 
the general and obvious evils of drink 
ought to be decisive with every person of 
conscience and intelligence. (2) This Galton 
Memoir, it ought to be remembered, is only 
one bit of testimony, even when taken at 
its face value, in a department where a cloud 
of witnesses furnish voluminous contradic- 
tory evidence. 

What, in brief, are the facts? When this 
Memoir was issued, it was given a qualified 
editorial approval by the British Medical 
Journal, probably the highest authority 
in the world. Then a hot controversy 
broke out, which lasted for several months 
in this JournaJ and in the London Times. 
The critics completely riddled the Memoir, 
until it was torn into shreds and tatters! 
Prof. Pearson (who as a specialist in another 
department is an eminent scientist) re- 
peatedly shifted his ground and qualified 
his statements. He came out of the combat 
with decided loss of reputation. Both in 
courtesy and ability, his treatment of the 
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eminent scientist of Finland, Prof. Laitinen, 
was certainly regrettable. A large number 
of distinguished writers, of world renown, 
pointed out the numerous errors in this 
Memoir, from various points of view. ‘The 
most crushing criticisms were presented 
by Sir Thomas Whitaker, Sir Victor Horsley, 
M.D., and the eminent medical authority, 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, who had himself worked 
in the slum district of Edinboro where 
the statistics, used in the Memoir, had 
been gathered, and who, therefore, knew 
first hand, a great deal more about the real 
situation than Pearson and Elderton them- 
selves! As a result of the controversy,so 
clear and crushing was the evidence, the 
editor of the British Medical Journal issued 
a retraction of his qualified indorsement, 
and apologized for his hasty’ approval of a 
position which had been completely dits- 
proven. 

But, apparently, without any knowledge 
of these facts, an American writer, seeking 
a sensational topic, proceeds to parade 
this discredited Memoir before the American 
public, giving no hint of its true character, 
and ignoring its demolition by competent 
authorities. This is a performance that 
has mightily pleased our brewers and dis- 
tillers; but it is not creditable to the writer 
of the article, and it places the editors and 
publishers of the magazine in anything 
but a favorable light. Surely an apology 
is due from them. 

What is the truth of the matter? » Simply 
this, as clearly shown by the controversy 
just described, and it is as clear as day- 
light to any one who will take the pains to 
read the Memoir: The so-called statistics 
are utterly worthless for the purpose for which 
they were used, and for these reasons :— 

(1) They were gathered from one of the 
worst slum districts of Edinboro, not by 
experts to be used in such an investigation 
as this, but by agents of a charity organiza- 
tion, and set down somewhat carelessly 
with another end in view. It seems astonish- 
ing that any one with claim to scientific 
accuracy should resort to such material 
as this in discussing drink and eugenics. 

(2) There is here no comparison between 
a large number of children found in the fam- 
ilies of drinkers and an equal number taken 
in total abstinence families, the only fair 
method of comparison. ‘The comparison 
in the Memoir is between the children 
of ‘‘moderate”’ drinkers and ‘‘heavy”’ drink- 
ers, and even this comparison is not scienti- 
fically made. Out of the nearly 800 families 
superficially studied in this Scotch slum, 
only 18 are set down as temperate. And 
even here we are not told how long these 
families had been temperate, nor are we 
informed under what condition these few 
children were born,—very important con- 
siderations. As Sir Thomas Whitaker and 
others have pointed out, conclusions so 
reached are utterly vicious, because there 
is no real comparison between the two 
classes of children: the corrective factor, 
an equal number of children in total absti- 
nence families, is wholly ignored. Surely 
it needs no argument to show that an investi- 
gation narrowly limited to the children in 
a slum district, without any reference what- 
ever to the children in wholesome homes, 
is a procedure which does not deserve the 
name of science. 
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If nothing were known of this Memoir 
outside of academic circles, no harm would 
be done. But the mischievous error has 
gone abroad and is being quoted by young 
men to justify their drinking habits, and 
widely reprinted by the liquor interests 
to increase their trade. The wiles of the 
enemy are many. Not long ago, the maker 
of a celebrated drink in Great Britain caused 
a statement to be printed, purporting to 
come from a commission of eminent scientists, 
to the effect that a glass of beer has as much 
food value as a glass of milk. When chal- 
lenged bya distinguished chemist to give 
the names of the commission, the agent 
of the brewer was dumb. Jt was all a lie. 
But that lie is still at work, ruining thousands 
of lives. So the error in this Memoir will 
ruin tens of thousands. May I ask that 
all those who may read this article will do 
what they can to give it widest publicity? 
May I also request that friends of temper- 
ance everywhere secure its publication in 
local newspapers as widely as possible? 


JosEPpH H. CROOKER. 
REDLANDS, CAL. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Orlando and Atlanta. 


Orlando is situated near the geographical 
centre of Florida, in Orange County, the 
second county in the State in the production 
of citrous fruit. The peninsula is for the 
most part but little above sea-level, having 
many fresh-water lakes. The town of 
Orlando has sixteen ‘lakes, and Orange 
County eleven hundred. It is a land of 
flowers, even in the winter time, and of 
orchards.- The grape-fruit trees were laden 
with their regal fruit, so sweet as to be de- 
licious eaten out of hand, and so abundant 
and of such large size as to raise the constant 
question how trees so small and twigs so 
slender could bear the great weight. 

In Orlando, too, is one of our youngest 
churches, their first annual meeting occur- 
ring at the time of Mr. Lawrance’s visit. 
Thirty-seven devoted-» Unitarians, nearly 
all being of long experience in our body, 
sat down to supper together, prepared to 
hear reports of the various activities of the 
church and to plan for the future. The 
supper must needs be held, for lack of a better 
place, in a hotel dining-room, with the guests 
going and coming, so that after the formal 
opening of the meeting it was voted to adjourn 
further business to a more convenient time 
and place. The hour was then made free 
for the use of the visitor, who for the space of 
one hour talked and answered questions, the 
people the while gathering about in eager 
attention. 

An interesting feature of the situation in 
Orlando is the approaching completion of the 
new house of worship, promised certainly for 
use on the third Sunday in February and prob- 
ably to be ready a week earlier. It is a 
simple structure, the most they could under- 
take with their limited means, but will seem 
a very palace of luxury, a cathedral and a 
shrine, after their experiences thus far in 
quarters so ill-suited to their needs as to make 
it a marvel that they could establish any 
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church, a greater marvel that one so vigorous 
could there be gathered. But Miss Gordon, 
able preacher, experienced organizer, and 
devoted pastor, has been equal to the emer- 
gency, and has the unspeakable satisfac- 
tion of having about her a devoted band of 
true-hearted men and women, and before her 
and them the assurance of success. 

In Atlanta the church is older, having 
been gathered in 1833. It has had an honor- 
able history. The present house of worship 
is inadequate in almost every particular. 
It is, however, fortunately situated, since 
the lot on which it stands has become so valu- 
able, with the growth of the city, that it can 
be sold for a sum so substantiel as to enable 
the congregation to locate elsewhere and 
build a structure such as they need. 

Atlanta is sometimes called ‘‘the Chicago 
of the South,” so vigorous a city is it and of so 
rapid and substantial growth. One wonders 
less why this city grows so rapidly than in 
the case of other cities. Its climate, its water 
power, the richness of the vast State of which 
it is the centre, the vigor and enterprise of 
its citizens, all contribute to insure its future 
greatness. Growing at the rate of 60 per 
cent. every ten years, it assimilates its new 
people as few boom cities do. There is evi- 
dence of substantial permanence everywhere. 

Dr. J. Wade Conkling, our minister in 
Atlanta, had arranged a full program for the 
traveller. Himself a comparatively new con- 
vert to our faith, Dr. Conkling felt the need 
in his work of a presentation of our cause by 
some authorized exponent, and has been try- 
ing for some time to secure the service of a 
Billings lecturer. Mr. Lawrance’s Southern 
tour seemed to offer the nearest approach to 
this that could be at present arranged, so that 
the traveller’s scope of work was enlarged to 
include a series of evening lectures on the 
fundamentals of our faith, as well as special 
services in the interest of religious education. 

First came a meeting of the teachers and 
officers of the Sunday-school on Saturday 
night, February 1, at the house of Mr. Ham- 
ilton Douglass, long the devoted superintend- 
ent. Mrs. Douglass has through many 
years been a teacher in the school, and the 
son, Hamilton Douglass, Jr., has just suc- 
ceeded to the superintendency. One daughter 
in the family teaches a class, and the other 
two daughters are regular in their attendance 
as pupils. Thirteen persons, at this meeting, ! 
considered until late into the evening the 
problems and possibilities of the school. The 
next morning the school itself was visited, 
where vigor and enthusiasm made up for num- 
bers. Material is at hand for a strong class 
of adults, which will doubtless soon become 
a reality. A prominent feature of this work 
in Atlanta is the Cole Men’s Class, composed 
mainly of men who are not otherwise con- 
nected with the church, who meet separately 
from the school, but at the same hour, discuss- 
ing together live issues in thought and social 
service. It would be difficult to imagine 
a finer agency for good than is thus provided, 


as it would be difficult to find a leader for 
such a work better suited to carry it forward 
than Mr. Cole. A brief address to this class 
was the privilege accorded to the visitor. 
The morning sermon on the new points of 
emphasis in religious education completed 
the itinerant’s opportunity to serve along the 
lines of his special calling. 

On Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday even- 


ings addresses were given in a series intended |: 
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to set forth the Unitarian position, the topics 
being, “The Underlying Principles of Unita- 
rianism,”’ “Our Christian Inheritance,” and 
“A Developing Faith and Our Right Relation 
Thereto.”” In planning for these lectures 
the church had decided not to attempt to 
gather in the general public, since space was 
limited, but to invite directly those known to 
be interested, admission tickets being issued 
freely to these. Thus the attendance, rang- 
ing from 60 to 80, was wholly of those who 
were vitally interested. Seldom if ever has 
it been the privilege of the speaker to address 
4 more appreciative or responsive audience. 
And nowhere, in all his travels, has he found 
so many inquirers eager to know this (to them) 
new and better way of life, or so many who 
voluntarily recorded their purpose to ‘“‘try 
the great adventure’ of a life of love and 
service under the inspiration of a free gospel. 
The five days spent in this splendid city sealed 
the traveller’s affection for these splendid 
people, bringing genuine grief at the parting, 
but leaving, withal, a joyful memory. ‘That 
the best days in the history of this church 
are just before it is the visitor’s confident 
faith. Under the wise and careful leadership 
of Mr. and Mrs. Conkling, and with a united 
and devoted membership, a growing church 
in a growing city seems assured. Asa strate- 
gic point of first importance Atlanta makes 
a strong appeal for the sympathetic support 
of our fellowship, while the Berean-like open- 
mindedness of its enterprising people makes 
the present a most opportune moment for an 
aggressive campaign. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
Notes from the Field. 


West Bridgewater, Mass—‘‘The Y. P. 
R. U. has closed its most successful year 
since organization, the increase of interest 
in the Sunday evening service necessitating 
the opening of the vestry every Sunday 
evening, with the exception of the summer 
months, when meetings are held every two 
weeks. All meetings are well attended, 
the young people being leaders at most. 
A series of monthly socials was held the 
past year, with good attendance and good 
financial results on the whole. Through 
the efforts of our young people substantial 
sums were given toward the pastor’s salary, 
for church expenditures, and the furnish- 
ings for the vestry; also $10 each to the 
Y. P. R. U. and the Pilgrim Federation. 
Just a word of cheer and encouragement 
to the unions who are feeling discouraged 
at small attendance and likewise small 
results from their efforts. Make the relig- 
ious service the aim of your union. Success 
will not crown your efforts if the religious 
service is a secondary matter. Do not 
be discouraged at small attendance, as our 
numbers have grown from ten or twelve, 
meeting bi-monthly, to a regular Sunday 
service, with an attendance ranging from 
thirty to forty. During the winter Rev. 
Abram Wyman has. given a talk; Rev. 
E. B. Maglathlin, our pastor, has helped in 
many ways; Rev. B. F. Gale gave his il- 
lustrated lecture on the Holy Land, which 
was much enjoyed; and recently Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold spoke on ‘Wastefulness.’ 

Carlisle, Mass——‘‘Guild services are held 
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every Sunday afternoon at half-past four, 
except during the months of July and August. 
Special services are held for departed 
members, holidays, and feast days. During 
last year our Guild raised $257.63, and we 
are now working to secure a new pipe organ, 
which will take about all we can raise. We 
already have a fund of $65 for the purpose. 
The members of the Guild do all the church 
decorating, special appropriations being 


Deaths. 


POLLARD—At New Brighton, N.Y., February 5, Sarah 
Ann Lyman Pollard, wife of the late Charles William 
Pollard, and mother of Charles Louis Pollard, curator-in- 
chief of the Public Museum of the Staten Island Associa- 
tion of Arts and Sciences. 


MRS. GEORGE H. PRIEST. 

Mrs. Nellie A. (Willard) Priest, whose death occurred 
in Worcester on December 19, was widely known through- 
out our denomination in Massachusetts. Of our older 
New England ministers there are few who were not enter- 
tained at the home of Dr. William D. Peck in Sterling, 
the home of Mrs. Priest’s oldest sister, which was her home 
also for many years. Here was the “Prophet’s Chamber” 
always reserved for the travelling preacher. In this home 
began that large acquaintance with our ministers, which 
became a large friendship as the younger sister became, 
in her turn, a zealous supporter of our denominational 
work, 

For seventeen years Mrs. Priest made her home in 
Wellesley Hills, and was one of the dependable ones who 
are freely called upon in every sort of undertaking and who 
freely respond. During these years she was called upon 
to bear a great affliction, so that she must needs take up 
her cross daily. The fine courage and cheerful spirit 
in which she bore her burden commanded the admiration 
of all who knew her. 

A year ago Dr. and Mrs. Priest and Miss Priest came to 
live in Worcester. The separation from the old friends 
in Wellesley Hills was a hardship to Mrs. Priest, and her 
strength failed perceptibly thereafter. She was taken 
ill with pneumonia, and died at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Harry A. Thompson, with whom she had been living. 
Widely knownand widely loved, she will be greatly missed. 
Yet the passing of such a life, full of years and of the 
riches of an enriched character, is not an unmixed sorrow. 

“For all thy saints, O God, 


Who strove in thee to live, 
Who followed thee, obeyed, adored, 


Our grateful hymn receive.’ 


EUROPE Salen er $380.00 


Over the beaten track and to “out-of-the-way places.’’ 
Cultured and refined clientéle. Expert management. 
Circulars. References. 


Mrs. PAULINE T. SHELTON, Waverley-Belmont, Mass. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beaut‘ful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invulids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Lllustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Cal! or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


ANF society willing to dispose 01 copies ot °° Hymns 

for Church and Home,” abridged edition, with 
services please address, WaLtTeR H. CLarke. Treasurer, 
1106 Nott Street, Schenectady, N.Y. 


OSITION wanted to care for an elderly lady as com- 

panion or attendant. Plain sewing no objection. 

Address, Mrs. M. P. G., care Christian Register, 272 Con- 
gress Street, Boston. 
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for this purpose made at Christmas and 
Easter.” 

Nathaniel ‘Hall Society, Dorchester, Mass. 
On Sunday evening, January 19, at the 
First Parish Church, Meeting House Hill, 
Dorchester, was held the first of a series 
of popular meetings, intended for the general 
public and all others interested. Supper 
was served by the Nathaniel Hall Society 
to about one hundred and sixty, after which 
Dr. Edwin Starbuck of the Department 
of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association spoke on “The Re- 
ligion of Young Manhood and Womanhood.” 
The next in the series will be held on Febru- 
ary 16, when Rev. Roger S. Forbes is to be 
the speaker. two others will follow, one 
in April and one in May. 

Ann Arbor, Mich—The Young People’s 
Religious Union meets in the Unitarian 
Church parlors every Sunday evening at 
seven o'clock to encourage free discussion of 
social, ethical, and religious questions, The 
following are the subjects for discussion 
during the month: ‘‘Social Values in Indus- 
trial Progress,” ‘Early Closing Laws in Large 
Cities,’ and ‘‘Theodore Parker.” 

Germantown, Pa.—‘‘On January 17 we 
entertained the Philadelphia Federation at 
our church.’® 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The First Parish Church in Brookline will 
be open to all who wish to come at five 
o'clock every Thursday afternoon in Lent 
for a quiet half-hour of devotion and medita- 
tion. During that time the organ will be 
played, and at the close there will be prayer 
and a benediction. 


At the Hirst Church in Boston, corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, vesper 
services are held Thursday afternoons at 
half-past four, consisting of a half-hour of 
organ music, followed by a brief devotional 
service, music by the choir, and a sbort 
address, All seats are free. 


At the weekly noon-day musical service in 
King’s Chapel next Saturday, Mr. Malcolm 
Lang, the regular organist, will play. The 
speakers at the daily services next week are 
as follows: February 17, Rev. Samuel C. 
Beane, Jr., Worcester; February 18, Rev. 
F. R. Sturtevant, Taunton; February 19, 
Rey. Thomas Van Ness, Brookline; February 
20, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, King’s Chapel; 
February 21, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, New- 
ton Centre. 


Meetings. 


THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE.—The League 
held its regular monthly meeting at the 
First Church on Thursday, Feb. 6, 1913, 
at 11 A.M. ‘The treasurer reported a balance 
of $36.67. The Post-office Mission work 
is vigorously prosecuted. The address was 
given by Mrs. Donnell, president of the 
New York League, her subject being, ‘‘The 
Spirit of the League.” 


Churches. 


PLAINFIELD, N.J.—The First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Arthur E. Wilson: Mr. Wilson 
preached his first sermon as pastor on Dec. 
I, 1912, and at once entered into all the 
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activities of the society. A service of wel- 
come, which Mr. Wilson preferred to the 
usual more formal installation ceremony, 
was held on Sunday evening, January 19, 
to which not only the neighboring Unitarian 
churches, but twenty-seven of the Plainfield 
churches, whose pastors are members of 
the local Ministerial Union, were invited, 
and the church was solidly filled. Mr. 
Samuel Huntington, president of the society, 
welcomed Mr. Wilson to the church in 
concise and graceful language. Rev. Mr. 
Goodrich of the Congregational Church 
welcomed Mr. Wilson to Plainfield on behalf 
of the Ministerial Union, and charged him 
that the human service of all ministers in 
Plainfield was undenominational and one 
of honor and opportunity. Rev. Leon 
Harvey of Brooklyn welcomed Mr. Wilson 
to the Middle States Conference, with 
fitting reminders of its precedent standards, 
especially instancing the modest, loving 
work of Dr. Collyer. Dr. Eliot, in his wel- 
come to the local services of the A. U. A., 
spoke with eloquence of the privileges of 
being a Unitarian, of representing a minority, 
and of the full mystic significance of the 
great symbols of religion and of patriotism 
which Unitarians share with other denomi- 
nations. Mr. Wilson, with feeling, acknowl- 
edged the messages received and pledged 
himself to the new work devotedly. The 
Sunday-school has begun with new life and 
is growing under Mr. Wilson’s live interest 
in it and his adult class. Mrs. Wilson is 
sharing with her husband the Sunday- 
school and social work of the church, and 
never did All Souls’ Church seem to have 
a fairer promise than in this new year 1913. 


Roxsury, Mass.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Sheed Anderson: Vesper 
services are to be held at 4.30 o’clock on 
six Sunday afternoons, beginning February 
9, Mr Anderson will present a course of 
studies on “The New Faith,” aiming to show 
the happy results accruing from the practice 
of the gospel of reason, justice, and humanity. 
The themes are: Man’s Right to Progress, to 
Health, to Education, to Employment, to 
Freedom, to Serene Old Age. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: The annual meeting 
of the church was held January 8, after 
the usual dinner. There was a large atten- 
dance, and interesting reports were pre- 
sented. The spirit of the meeting showed 
the special value of such gathering, in bring- 
ing to the attention of the whole member- 
ship the work done by every organization, 
and impressing upon all the far-reaching 
influence of the church. A message of 
greeting was sent to one member on the 
occasion of her ninetieth birthday. The 
report from the Mission Free School showed 
that 354 children had been cared for during 
the year, the daily average being 47. In 
addition to the common branches of in- 
struction there were lessons in cooking, 
sewing, mending, basketry, laundry work, 
housework, gardening, and manual training. 
A kindergarten was maintained under the 
instruction of a trained teacher. Children 
are thus prepared for the life they are to 
live, and take to their homes the benefits 
of such training. The cost of maintenance 
was $7,040.29, and the receipts from the 
endowment were $6,150, from annual 
subscriptions $293.50, and from parents 
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$623.90. "The Young Women’s Society made 
its first report. The Eliot Alliance reported 
the completion of 368 garments. The 
subject of the programme meetings was 
“Newer Problems of Child Welfare.” The 
Cheerful Letter Committee sent out 72 
books, 1,294 magazines, and many letters 
and cards; and even during the summer 72 
magazines and 52 books were sent out, in 
addition to a barrel of magazines for the 
Leavenworth Prison. The Post-office Mission 
sends out literature of a religious and denom- 


inational character, 1,200 tracts, 264 copies of | ‘ 
the Christian Register, and nearly 200 letters 
‘and cards have been distributed. The Dec- 


oration Committee attends to the decoration 
of the church, and the Fountain Committee 
sees that the Eliot Fountain, a free ice- 
water fountain in the crowded part of the 
city, is kept running during the summer. 
The Sunday-school reported advance in 
organization and broadened activity. The 
school has also a Young People’s Society, 
devoted to public service as well as to social 
enjoyment. A bed is maintained at the 
Children’s Hospital, and contributions were 
made to the Hospital Association, to the 
Children’s Industrial Farm, to Mission 
School entertainment, to the national Sunday- 
school work, and to the Tuberculosis Society. 
The total sum of cash on hand and receipts 
for the year in all departments of the church 
was $20,445.30. Of this 
was for the reduction of the debt on the 
church building, and subscriptions are ex- 
pected during the year which will erase 
the debt. 


WattHaM, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: On 
Sunday, February 2, Dr. MacCarthy preached 
by request an answer to the question, 
“What does it mean to have the love 
of God in our hearts?” 
9 Rev. Lewis G. Wilson preached. Sermon 
topics for the rest of the month were an- 
nounced as follows: ‘‘The Fools of the Bible 
and Some Others” and ‘‘The Coming of 
Prof. Bergson: Philosophy’s Aid to Re- 
ligion.”” At the regular meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance, February 18, Mrs. Henry 
C. Parker of Woburn will speak on ‘‘ Church 
Music.”’ 


ve 
WoLLASTON, Mass.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary opened with 
a reception and supper on January 31, just 
twenty-five years from the day of organiza- 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Chari oe 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
aemipiance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
c 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
bin Pe who will take children to board or tise of charge. 

Number ear the Mission reached Asa childs children. 

he of ares in charge increased 
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tion. From 5 till 6.30 the parish committee 
of the time the church was dedicated and 
Rev. W. S. Key, first pastor, received. 
The decorations were effective, and many 
articles of interest in connection with the 
forming of the church were on exhibition, 
including the old pewter communion set 
and the silver corner-stone trowel. Supper 
was served to the largest number ever 
seated at one time, including many former 
members, now of other cities. The toast- 
master was Walter M. Hatch. Letters were 
read from Rev. Frank W. Pratt, a former 
pastor of the church, and others. Among 
the guests were Mrs. Edwin E. Bagley of 
Toronto, wife of a former pastor, and her 
son. Hon, Eugene H. Sprague extended 
the welcome of the society; Rev. D. M. 
Wilson, formerly minister in Quincy, who 
had charge of services until the society was 
able to settle a pastor, recalled incidents 
and persons connected with the early begin- 
nings; Dr. George B. Rice responded to the 
toast, ‘‘The Founders,” with interesting 
reminiscences; Walter E. Simmons answered 
to “‘The Wollaston that was’ with enter- 
taining description; Rev. William S. Key 
spoke intimately of pleasant recollections 
of his Wollaston parish; Mrs. George W. 
Bennett replied to ‘‘’ The Ladies’ Aid Society ’’; 
Frank A. Page, to the toast, ‘The Sunday- 
school’’; an original poem was read by 
Miss Fannie L. Johnson; Charles T. Baker 
told “How We Paid for our Church’’; 
and Fred M. Rollins brought a message of 
hope and purpose for ‘‘’The Future Church.” 
A large public meeting in the church audi- 
torium continued the anniversary celebration 
on the following evening. Congratulatory 
addresses were delivered, and a history of the 
church was read by William H. Boynton, 
clerk of the parish. Hon. Eugene H. Sprague 
presided. An anniversary hymn, composed 
for the occasion by Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
was read by Mr. Horton and sung by the 
congregation. ‘The speakers were Rey. A. L. 
Hudson of Quincy, Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, 
architect of the church, Rev. James Huxtable, 
Rev. W. R. Lord, and Rev. Edward A. 
Horton. Mr. Horst announced a long list 
of anniversary gifts to the church. The 
third celebration of the anniversary came on 
Sunday morning, when a bronze tablet in 
memory of departed members was unveiled. 
The ceremony was performed by Mrs. W. E. 
Simmons, representing the Ladies’ Aid 
Alliance. The tablet was dedicated by the 
pastor, Mr. Horst. The anniversary sermon 
was preached by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
who presided also over the communion service 
that followed. The Quincy Daily Ledger 
gave generous space to the reports of the 
anniversary proceedings, and published the 
historical paper of Mr. Boynton in full. 


The Tuckerman School, 


To study color schemes in windows dis- 
playing fabrics or flowers or costumes, 
and to reproduce such schemes in colored 
paper, may seem an exercise unrelated to the 
other work of the school; but the Wednes- 
day morning lectures show that a knowl- 
edge of the psychology of color is essential. 
Whether the illustrations of color harmony 
be in art or in nature, to study them with 
reference to their effects is to help gain a 
knowledge of another way of helping others. 


The Christian Register 


To remember that the satisfaction, resulting 
from right color combinations, is akin to 
harmonious thought and act is to learn 
anew a good lesson. The exercises were 
originally prepared by Miss ‘Tracy for 
nurses; but they are valuable for all who 
have to do with children, with invalids, or 
with abnormal minds; and members of the 
class are already making good use of their 
work accomplished in the Wednesday morn- 
ing period. 

The group of lectures in the Thursday 
course, relating to the Church and Social 
Service, will be introduced, on February 
20, by Rev. Harold G. Marshall of the 
Universalist Church of Melrose, who will 
speak at half-past ten on ‘‘The Value of 
Social Work to the Church.” 

The closing lecture in Dr. Starbuck’s 
course, entitled “‘What is Religion?” will 
be given Saturday, March 1. ‘These lectures 
are at half-past nine and are free to all. 


“Eager Heart’ in Greenfield, Mass, 


The girls of the MacDuffie school, Spring- 
field, Mass., on December 16, gave, as is 
their custom, a Christmas play on their own 
school stage. This year the production was 
the mystery play of ‘‘EKager Heart.” Among 
the guests present was Rev. S. R. Maxwell. 
So charmed was he with the performance 
and the spirit of the play that he asked to 
have it repeated in Greenfield, for the benefit 
of his parishioners. So the cast of thirteen 
MacDuffie girls, with Mrs. John MacDuffie 
as their coach and a teacher as stage man- 
ager, entered Greenfield on the afternoon of 
January 17. The Guild of the Greenfield 
church, made up of girls of about the same 
age, served a supper to the MacDuffie girls 
in the church parlor, and on the evening of 
the same day the play was given in the 
chancel of the church. The appropriaté- 
ness of the setting gave an added charm to 
the play, and the dignity and reverence of 
the young actresses showed that they had 
caught the beautiful spirit of Eager Heart. 
Its author is Miss A. M. Buckton. It tells 
the simple story of the young girl, Eager 
Heart, who makes ready her room on Christ- 
mas Eve, hoping that the king, whom legend 
tells will walk abroad that night, may 
stop at her door, and that she may enter- 
tain him. Friends come to laugh at her 
for thinking that the King will pass through 
her quiet street, but hopefully she trims her 
lamp and keeps watch for her hoped-for 
guest. As a strain of beautiful music falls 
upon her ear, she starts to follow it and 
finds atsher door a weary mother with her 
baby and a peasant father who earnestly 
asks for shelter and food for the night. 
Eager Heart’s first impulse is to deny, them 
the food she has prepared for the King, but 
the mother’s weakness and the darling baby 
cause her to invite them in. She leaves 
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them in possession of her humble home and 
starts towards the city to find, perhaps, the 
King there, Following the strains of music, 
she meets on the hills the shepherds, the 
three kings, and the townspeople. Together 
they follow the bright star in the East and, 
guided by the music, they come to Eager 
Heart’s door. Within is the dear mother 
and the child, the King whom Eager Heart 
has entertained, unaware of her great honor. 
She falls in worshipping adoration before him, 
as do the three kings and the shepherds. 


The Barnard Memorial Festival. 


The annual festival of the Barnard Memo- 
rial for Washington’s Birthday will be held 
in Mechanics Hall, on Huntington Avenue, 
and the occasion will be as noteworthy and 
enjoyable as the many that have preceded 
it. The general dancing is open to all. 
The hours are from 10 a.m. to 1 and from 
2.15 to 5.30. Ati11 and at 3 0’clock costume 
dances will be given under charge of Mrs. 
Lilla Viles Wyman. A good luncheon at 
reasonable prices is provided in the hall, 
and ample room for private luncheons and 
rest is at the free disposal of all. Admission 
is 25 cents for children under twelve and 
50 cents for older people. 


Reduced Prices 


(FOR FEBRUARY ONLY) 


Womens <::« Suits 


Coat & 
Skirt 
Cleansed or Dyed Black and 
Refinished 


$2.50 


Regular Price $3.50 to $5.00 


This reduction is made simply to keep 
our men in special departments busy 


during the dull season. Work done 
just as carefully as at the regular prices 
y competent experienced help. 
Bundles called for and delivered in 
Boston and suburbs. Returned prop- 
erly packed in a neat box ina few days 


LEWANDOS 


BOSTON SHOPS 


17 Temple Place 284 Boylston Street 
Phone 555 Oxford Phone 3900 Back Bay 
Cambridge Shop 1274 Massachusetts Avenue 
Phone Cambridge 945 
Brookline Shop 1310 Beacon Street 
Phone Brookline 5030 
Watertown Shop 1 Galen Street 
Phone Newton North 300 
Roxbury Shop 2206 Washington Street 
Phone Roxbury 92 


“You Can Rely on Lewandos’”’ 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators stand for Quality, Beauty, 


and Economy. 


The very best in the refrigerator world. 


he most 


complete line in America. They please the most exacting purchaser, 


MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


REFRIGERATORS So? 
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Pleasantries. 


Greeble: ‘‘Is that your baby?” Craw- 
don: ‘‘No,sir: the possession is on the other 
side. He is not my baby: I’m his father.” 


A school-teacher lately put the question, 
“‘What is the highest form of animal life?” 
“The giraffe!” responded a bright member 
of the class. 


“What are the principal activities of 
the official position our friend occupies?”’ 
“Those involved in holding on to it,” re- 
plied Senator Sorghum.—Washington Star. 


“The Russians have no sense of humor,” 
remarked the frivolous person. “‘Why do 
you think so?” ‘If they had, no presiding 
officer could get through a roll-call without 
laughing.”’— Washington Star. 


A green hand on shipboard came shuffling 
up to an officer, and blurted out, “I can’t 
do it alone, mister!”’ ‘‘Can’t do what?” 
“Why, one of the chaps ordered me to weigh 
the anchor; and I can’t lift it alone. I 
don’t even know where the scales are!”’ 


Grandma: ‘Now, Willie, what are they 
going to do with you when you grow up? 
What is your ambition?’ Little Willie 
(putting down his ‘Deadwood Dick’’): 
“T’d like to have people tremble like aspen 
leaves at the very mention of my name.” 


“T’m afraid I'll disagree with you,” re- 
marked Jonah as the whale swallowed him. 
“Perhaps,” replied the whale, ‘‘but it won’t 
be a circumstance to the way the theologians 
will disagree when they come to discuss 
this incident.”—Railway Locomotive Engi- 
neering. 


There was a meeting of the new teachers 
and the old, a sort of love-feast. After the 
“eats”? the symposiarch proposed a toast: 
“Long live our teachers!”” It was drunk 
enthusiastically. One of the new teachers 
was called on to respond, and modestly ac- 
cepted. His answer was, “What on?’’— 


Everybody's Magazine. 


Russian Official: “‘You cannot stay in 
this country.” Traveller: “Then I’ll leave 
it.”’ Russian Official: ‘‘Have you a pass- 
port to leave?” ‘Traveller: ‘‘No.’’ Rus- 
sian Official: ‘‘Then you cannot leave. I 
will give you twenty-four hours to decide 
what you will do.”’—Cassell’s Saturday Jour- 
nal. 


The late James Molloy once asked a friend, 
“Why do you live in the country, anyhow?” 
“So as to save money,’ was the reply. 
“ Are vegetables and milk and meat cheaper?”’ 
“No, slightly dearer.”” ‘How do you save 
then?” ‘‘No ‘Salome’ opera, $50 a year. 
No restaurant dinners, $100 a year. No 
theatre, $100 a year. No taxi-cab fares, 
$50 a year. No distractions of any kind, 
$75 ayear.”’ ‘Look here,”’ said Mr. Molloy, 
“could not you save money if you died?’’ 
Washington Star. 


“While riding in an auto with Mr. Rocke- 
feller recently,” said Rev. Dr. Bustard, Mr. 
Rockefeller’s pastor, ‘‘we were about to 
pass a little barefoot girl, when Mr. Rocke- 
feller invited her to step on the running 
board. The little girl wanted to get off 
at the second crossroads, and asked, ‘‘How 
far are you going?” “Oh, we’re going to 
heaven,’ Mr. Rockefeller answered. The 
little girl was surprised, as many people 
are when he says that. Then he asked, 
“Don’t you think we’ll get there?”’ ‘ No,” 
said the little girl, ‘‘Why not?” persisted 
Mr. Rockefeller. “I don’t think you’ve 
got enough gasoline,’ she said.’’—Cleveland 
Press. 
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Race uaer 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mee. 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEQ” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendteé 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


Price, 40 cents | 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP, 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. A. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 
WANTED: Women to enter our training 


school for nurses. Apply to 


MARTHA B. BATES, M.D., 
Superintendent of nurses, 


141 Benefit St, Providence. R.I. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1913-14 two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $500 each are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed to encourage 
advanced theological work of a high order. Applications, 
accompanied by testimonials and specimens of work, must 
be made before April rst, 1913, on special blanks to be 
obtained of the dean of the Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The MacDuttie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MecbDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie \(Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 
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115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
_ Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL Fo BOYS. Lo 


cation high, dr 

and healthful. in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential! villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large. airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Warts, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover. ua. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
100 miles from Boston. | Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
(ees dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. 7 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for tem 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. { 
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The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 30th year, September 
23,1912. Regular five-year course for H 
he 1 Fear fees i cit i 
les River opposite 1er’s Field, P ratory depart- 
ment for Younger boys. Mr. Reed will be at the pei every 
morning in September, at other times by appointment. 1 
Georg: H Browne, A.M., 
Rev Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies — 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass— 

Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


a 


Three attractive bouses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymaasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. — 
All outdoor athletics. C 


prepara- 

tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 

era! bigh school course. Music and Ant. | 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. — 
Year book and pectures op request. 


